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OUR DEAD. 
enssisiigiipilaasct 

NOTHING is our own ; we hold our pleasures 
Just a httle while, ere they are fled ; 


One by one life robs us of our treasures ; 
Nothing is our own except our Dead. 


They are ours, and nold in faithful keeping, 
Safe forever, all they took away. 

Cruel life can never stir that sleeping, 
Cruel time can never seize that prey. 


Justice pales, truth fades, stars tall from heaven ; 
Human are the great whom we revere ; 

No true crown of honor can be given, 
Till we place it on a funeral bier. 


How the children leave us ; and no traces 
Linger of that smiling angel band ; 

Gone, forever gone ; and in their places 
Weary men and anxious women stand. 


Yet we have some little ones, still ours ; 
They have kept the baby smiles we know, 
Which we kissed one day, and hid with flowers, 
On their dead, white taces , long ago. 


When our joy is los!—and life will take it— 
Then no memory of the past remains ; 

Save with some strange, cruel sting, to make it 
Bitterness beyond all present pains. 


Death more tender-hearted, leaves to sorrow 
Still the radiant shadow, fond regret ; 

We shall find in some fair, bright to-morrow, 
Joy that he has taken, living yet. 


Is Love ours, and do we dream we know it, 
Bound with all our beart-strings, all our own! 

Any cold and cruel dawn may snow it, 
Shattered, desecrated, overthrown. 


Only the dead hearts forsake us never ; 
Death’s last kiss has been the mystic sign 

Consecrating Love our own forever, 
Crowning it eternal and divine. — 


So when Fate would tain besiege our city, 
Dim our gold, or make our flowers fall, 

Death, the Angel, comes in love and pity, 
And to save our treasures, claims them all. 








Lire! we've been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather : 
*Tis bard to part when friends are dear, 
Perbaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear ; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time ; 
Say not gcod night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good morning ! 

Mrs, BaRBAULD. 








(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Alice Cary, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of 
New York,] 


The Born Thrall. 








BY ALICE CARY. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE sun was now shivir g with fierce heat, but 
Simon ordered the hands to leave the other work, 
and get the bricks under shelter. ‘‘ The storm 
is only holding off a little,” he said—and then 
turning to Smith-.-** as for us, we must do double 
work to make up for Jost time.” 

Hill was amazed—there was nothing in him 
that could interpret such a sentiment. All he 
had said about saving the bricks had been the 
idlest pretence—but this was genuine, hearty, 
and it struck him all of a heap. 

Setting his hands on his hips, and staring at 
one and another, he said, ‘I'll be dog-on, if 
that ain’t ahead o’ my time ”—and then he said, 
winking one eye at Killigrew—* It don’t make 
the difference of a derned red cent to you 
whether you work an hour more or less, does 
it ?—you get so much a day, any how.” 

‘*T get paid by the day,” Simon answered, 
‘and 1 am expected to doa full day’s work, 
but if 1t wasn’t expected of me, I'd expect it of 
myself : right is right, you know ; and besides 
I guess Mr. Gresham is pretty hard run just 
now, and for my part, I’d zather do too much 
than too tittle.” 

**I don’t pretend for to be so awful good,” 
said Hill. *‘I don’t care how hard I crowd old 
Giesham. I can’t look out for bim, my business 
1s mine, and his’n is his’n.” 

‘There was some laughter, and two or three 
voices cried out, ‘* Go it, Hill.” 

Simon faced about. ‘Yes, ’tis your look 
out!” hethundered. ‘It’s your look out, first 
of all, to be an honest man, and every chance 
you lose of doing your duty, and your whole 
duty, is just so much gain to the devil! You 
can’t cheat another man without cheating your- 
self at the same time, and [ advise you not to 
try.” 

‘*Davg me if I want your advice,” Hill an- 
swered. ‘‘ When I want it, I'll ask it.” 

Hands were clapped, and cries raised of 
“That’s a sockdolager! Go it, Hill,” and the 
like. : 

‘I’m sorry you need advice, that’s all,” Kil- 
ligrew replied, quietly keeping at work. 

‘“‘If he thinks to skeer me with the devil,” 
Hill went on, ‘‘Iain’t the chap he takes me 
for. Iain’t agoin’ fur to be skeered into doin’ 
right—no, sir!” 

‘*Nor would 1 have you,” Simon answered. 
‘«The man that does right because he is afraid 
of the consequences of doing wrong, isn’t really 
any better than the one that does wrong ; more 
of a coward, that’s about all. Fear never yet 
made a christian, agreeable to my notions.” 


. 





‘*T’d like to know what does make one, then,” 
Hill demanded. ‘I'd like to know what holds 
men back from bein’ thieves, and liars, and 
murderers, if ‘taint the fear of the judgment to 
come, and eternal damnation!” 


‘“‘The rectitude that’s born with a man, and 
in him, something above being afraid, and 
above being tempted.” 


‘*Then you don’t believe in divine grace ? ” 


‘‘Yes, I do; and I: believe the grace that 
makes a man honest, that makes him do right, 
because he loves the right, and not because he 
is afraid of being punished, is the divinest 
grace of all.”’ 


‘*Why you don’t hold to religion at all? I 
see,” Hill said. . ‘‘ Don’t you believe the gen- 
eral judgment ?”’ 

‘Yes, I believe its going on now—I believe 
the righteous are recompensed in the earth, 
much more the wicked and the sinner.” " 

‘* A feller might’s well sin, then, all he wants 
to, an’ have a good time of it here.” 

**But, my fnend, that isn’t the way to have 
a good time.” 

** Well, sir, as far as I see, ’tis.”’ 

**] wish you could see further, that’s all,” 
Simon answered. 

‘* Hear this feller’s pertence!” cried Hill, ‘‘he 
sets hisself up here for to see furder than what 
the rest of us does, and he’s just as good as 
owned that he don’t believe in the Bible! You 
all knowed afore, feller-workers and gentlemen, 
that he went aginst the Constitution, thatsacred 
insterment of our liberties, and against St. Paul 
and the law he’s laid down for to keep women 
into their places, and henceforward you can 
know him for an infidel! ” , 

‘« Shame to him, if 1t’s true! ” cried one. 

‘*Yes, gentlemen, and feller-workers, you'r 
right!” cried Hill, catching up the word, 
‘*shame on him, you say, and I say shame on 
him, too. As for his common morality, I’ve 
got nothin’ to say aginst it, but moralityis one 
thing, and religion is another! And gentlemen 
and fellerworkers, I perpose to put it to vote, 
whether we shall continue, like tame slaves, to 
have a second Tom Paine to lord it over us in 
this ere brick-yard, or whether we shail rise up, 
and be free men! ” 

“I’ve always supposed I hild to about y hat 
Killigrew did,”’ said one of the men, rubbing dr 
sand through his hands as though he were wash- 
ing them, ‘and as fur as outard actions go, he’s 
all right; but if he goes for Tom Paine, and 
against the Good Book, then I, for one, turn 
my back onto him. Infidels is pernicious! ” 

‘«[ feel, sir, that you have expressed the sen- 
timents of the entire yard,” answered Hull, 
‘*Tnfidels is prouicious! ”’ 

‘‘T just wisht I wasn’t afeerd,” says another, 
‘‘andI’d steal all I could lay aholt of! Yes, sir; 
I'd go into old Gresham’s cellar, and shoulder a 
bar’l o’ whiskey, and give a treat. Don’t you 
spose, gentlemen, that Killigrew would take a 
leetle drop on the sly?” When the laughter 
that followed this little burst of humor had 
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subsided, Walsh Hill said them was his senti- 


ments, and he believed the sentiments of every 
man in the yard, with the exception of the 
sceptic and tyrant already pointed at. 


**Suppose you tell us what you think about 
kings,” called out the youngest of the hands, 
with trembling voice, and thinking evidently 
that he had made a fine point. 

“This is a free country,” cried Hill, and 
kings can’t breathe into it, but if it wasn’t, and 
if I hild to kings, I wouldn’t go in for one that 
stompt on the Bible. What do you say, Mr. 
Smith?” 


‘I say, sir, that in my humble opinion, sir, 
religion, or theology, and all appertaining 
thereunto, require, from their very nature, 
to be kept within the limitations of the bul- 
bit—they belong wholly, and somewhat entirely, 
to Sundays and funerals. My father holds 
thereunto with the strictest propriety, and to 
see him about home of week days, and in 
the relations as regard business, you would not 
suppose he had so much religion as Simon Kil- 
ligrew. And he’s a gosbil breacher thoroughly 
aground.” 

Walsh Hill looked round triumphantly, and 
added, by way of clincher, ‘that if Simon 
Killigrew had his way, the Bible would be all 
tore up, and scattered to the winds before a 
week!” 

** Really, Mr. Hill,” said Simon, speaking at 
last, ‘‘you give me credit for more power 
than I possess. The Bible would stand in spite 
of all my feeble hands could do against it, if 
they were disposed to tear it to pieces—which 
they are not. All truth will stand, in the Bible, 
or out, and to my notion, all the truth can never 

‘ be put in one book ; itis flowing into the world 
all the time. God never cut himself loose from 
the world—he holds it now, to-day, in the hol- 
low of his hand, the same as at the beginning, 
and he speaks to us through inward impulses, 
and in outward signs—in the good thoughts of 
the heart, in the little flowers by the way-side— 
in the black clouds yonder—in the whis- 
per of the wind. Why, Lord bless you, boys, 
he is in everything. You charge me with un- 
belief, while I believe all you do, and a great 
deal more!” 

**S’pose you stop that sort o’ tolk,” cried 
Hill, beginning to be alarmed, ‘“‘and tell us 
what you b’lieve about faith?” 

*T believe that faith without works is dead,”’ 
answered Kailligrew. ‘‘ For instance, John 
Gresham may believe the Lord tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb, but that belief will 
not keep his cattle from freezing in the dead of 
winter, unless he provides them with food and 
shelter.” 

**Tt’s hild by you, then,” says Walsh, ‘that 
a man who takes care of his cows has got re- 
ligion?”’ 

«That's hardly a fair representation.” 

’ «*O, he’s goin’ fur to take back all he’s said!” 

“No, sir, I don’t want to take back anything 
I have said. I do believe that when a man has 
a nubbin in his hand for his cow, he has some- 
thing religious in his heart ; at any rate, I never 
tound anything better than a good man.” 

“Just hear him,” cried Hill, ‘he says the 
man that takes care of his cows has got reli- 
gion. I don’t want to hear no more’n that!” 

“<T for one, don’t want to say more,’ Simon 
said, ‘‘I think a little acted religion now and 
then, will do no harm, so let’s to work, every 
mother’s son of us!” 

‘‘There’s tyranny for you,” cries Hill. ‘‘ Kil- 
ligtew is for tyin’ up every man’s tongue but 
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his’n. _ He won't even allow Mr. Smith to say a 
word—Smith who could buy and sell him any 
day!” 

He then whispered it about that Simon had 
been born as poor as a singed cat—that he had 
been a bound-boy ; and that getting a persition 
in the brick-yard, for which he was onfit, had 
made a fool of him, or sot him crazy, one or 
tother! ‘Religion in a brick-yard!” he re- 
peated again and again, ‘‘dog-on! if that don’t 
go ahead of my time!” 

In vain Killigrew set the example—the hands 
were demoralized, and would not go to work— 
at last some one cried out—‘ A speech—less 
have a speech from Hill.” And the cry was 
taken up—‘‘A speech! a speech! a speech 
from Mr. Hill.” Here was the chance Walsh 
had been seeking, and mounting a pile of 
bricks, he began—‘‘ Gentlemen and feller-citi- 
zens, I perposed a vove a while back—it wasn’t 
took, and I now perpose to suy a few words 
afore it is took, so that the vote of every man 
here may be an enlightened vote. 

‘*Hoorah for Hill, hoorah!” were the shouts 
that interrupted him. He paused, thanked his 
fellow-workers, and continued. ‘There’s a 
man here in our midst, I say, and I say it 
boldly, that would like for to have a king's 
crown onto his head! Now, gentlemen, is any 
of you perpared forto put it onto him? Isany 
of you perpared to lower your knees into the 
dust before a tyrant? Is any of you perpared 
for to rivet chains onto your own hands? Ian- 
ticipate your indignant No! I hear it, in my 
mind's ear, rising and rolling on like a volley of 
musketry, and I say, God speed it! Let it rise 


and roll tillitmakes all tyrants tremble, whether 
they seek to rule with a rod of iron their fellow- 


citizens at home, or wield their golden oligar- 
chies across the mountain billers of the Atlantic. 
But to the pint—for I don’t perpose to detain 
you, gentlemen, with a lengthy speech—let us 
for a moment glance at the antecedents of this 
demagogue here in our midst: dooty to my 
country and her free institutions ; dooty to that 
gentleman whose mouth has been gagged (he 
pointed to Smith) and to every principle of 
common justice and liberty—the glorious in- 
heritance bequeathed to us by our fathers—-urges 
me on, and I must be unflinchable—yes, gentle- 
men—unflinchable in the highest sense of that 
high word.” At this pomt he brought his 
grand charge. ‘‘Simon’s grandfather had,” he 
said, ‘‘been a Tory in the time of the Re- 
volution!’’ And after a great deal of sound 
and fury, on this head, he gradually lowered 
his eloquence from indignativn to ridicule ; and 
directly the yard rung with shouts and laughter 
at Simon's expense. ‘‘He didn’t know much 
of Simon's father,”’ he said ; ‘‘ whether his reli- 


gion ran to feeding cows, he couldn't soy, but 


he could say, in a general way, that he was small 
pertaters, and few in a hill!” 

More shouts, and more laughter. 

‘*A purty autocrat, he!” he cried, pointing 
to Simon, who stood with bare head erect, and 
bare arms folded, listening in silence, ‘a purty 
autocrat, born in a log cabin, and raised on 
corn-dogers ! ”’ 

More laughter, end more shouts. 

‘Yes, sir, I say agin he’s a purty chap fur 
to be at the heud of this yard, an’ fur to order 
his betters like us, as if they was a pack of nig- 
gurs! Why, gentlemen, he uever went to 
school three muns to a time in all his life! he 
was bound out, when he was six year ole, or 
sich a matter, and there ain’t nothin’ into him, 
but what's been cudgeled into him by hard 





work! How he got his persition here, I don’t 
perpose to enquire ; if there has been bribery, 
I leeve it to his conscience, and his God ; but I 
de perpose to put it to vote whether or not you 
believe him worthy of it. Gentlemen and fel- 
low-citizens of the brick-yard, do you perpose 
to sustain this low despot—this ambitious 
bound-boy? Is there avy of you that is will- 
ing, being free orn yourselves, an’ eligible to 
the highest offices in the gift of the people ; is 
there any of you, I say, that is perpared fur to 
be slaves, and to make music in the ears of 
your master by the clank of your chains ?” 

‘*No! no!” shouted the hands, ‘‘ we don't 
go in for kings! this is a free country.” 


‘Yes, thank heaven,” cried Hill, ‘‘it is a 
free country, and let us prove ourselves worthy 
of it—worthy of our free constitution, and our 
immortal Washington ; let us kill, not scotch 
the snake ; and let us rise as treemen, and elect, 
to take the place of the usurper, Simon Killi- 
grew, a brother-worker, and a feller-citizen, 
whom you all delight to honor. I refer to Mr. 
Gilbert Smith, whose great and good father ye 
all know.” 

‘** Three cheers for Smith,” cried Barber. 

Three cheers were given, but without much 
enthusiasm, and the hats swung, as with feeble 
hands. 

Hill winked at Barber, and said, “If any 
genileman, has any other gentleman to perpose, 
let him perpose him afore the vote is took.” 

Then Barber, coughing and blushing, got out 
the name of Walsh Hill, and two or three fel- 
lows, including Hill himself, clapped hands. 

**Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘I thank you per- 
perfoundly for this unexpected bust of accler- 
mation. I need hardly say that it was peremi- 
nently unexpected ; that I am, in fact, so took 
back as to be unable to do any justice to my 
feelins in a sot speech. I can only say I don't 
feel myself at liberty to decline your very 
flatterin’ nomination.” 

‘‘Hoorah for Hill! hoorah for the peopie’s 
friend,”’ and, ‘‘I go for the king-killer! The 
vote! the vote! let us have the vote!” 
shouted half the hands, while the others hud- 
dled together, hardly knowing their own minds, 

Simon Killigrew, who had remained silent 
till now, turning about so as to face the hands, 
said, ‘*‘ Vote as you please boys, but it seems to 
me, you will ouly be wasting time. My place 
here I owe to Mr. Gresham, who, I suppose, 
thought he saw some fitness for it in me. I 
ain't so fit, as I wish I was, and if he wants 
another man to take my place, I am ready to 
resign, and wili do my duty as well asI can in 
any place. I don’t know what you have against 
me, boys. I only know I hain’t anything 
against you; but whatever shortcomings you 
see in me, J would be glad to have you tell me 
of, and [ will try to amend them. None of us 
are quite perfect, and I, for one, am very tar 
from it.” 

‘*We hain’t got nothing agin’ you—nothing 
at all! ’—said the youngest brick-hand, sidling 
towards Simon, who, with his face almost sol- 
emnized in expression went on. ‘* What Mr. 
Hill says about the poverty of my parents is all 
true—they were poor enough, but honest, thank 
God; and what he says about my want of 
schooling is true, too ; I never went to school 
three months at a time in my life. I would 
have been glad to go more, but circumstances 
were against me ; you have all had better ad- 
vantages than I.” ‘‘No, we haven't,” inter- 
rupted two or three voices. ‘O yes, you 
have!” Simon went on, ‘I’m free to own it, 
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My father, I never saw—and my mother "—he 
hesitated a moment, steadied his shaken voice, 
and continued—‘*My mother put me off her 
knee, when I was yet hardly six years old, and 
went to that house in which there are many 
mansions,—mansions for the poorest and most 
houseless of us all. I was taken in by the 
charity, first. of one and then of another, and 
lived in some poor way, as charity children 
must live, and as soon as I was big enough to 
do the least chore, I was bound out, and I sup- 
pose, boys, you all know a bound boy hasn’t 


. much chance. I know I hadn't, any how; I 


learnt what I could any way I could, but it 
wasn’t much—nothing to brag of. I borrowed 
some books, and as I got older, and had a little 
money of my own, I bought some, but they were 
just what I had happened to hear of, and no 
ways calculated to help me much. I learnt spell- 
ing in that way, and where to set my capitals, 
and that was about all. By and by, as I 
grew to be a man, I began to see that 
great lessons were writ everywhere, if we 
only had the sense to read ’em—writ in 
the brooks and the meadows, the moun- 
tains, and the little wild flowers, and in the 
hearts of men and women, and I learnt more 
from reading those than I ever learnt before. 
Then, bard work was a good school, may be the 
best I could have went to—any how, I am not 
sorry for all my poverty and all my hardships— 
they have made me know what I might never 
have known, if I had been born rich, that— 
‘A man’s a man for a’ that.” There boys, 
you know the worst there is to know! You 
have allof you, as I said, had better advan- 
tages than I had, and I hope you are all better 
men.” ‘Nowe ain’t !"’ cried half the hands 
at once. ‘*I will only say further,” added 
Simon, quite overcome by this unexpected ap- 
proval, ‘‘ that I have tried to do, and have done, 
in the main, as well as I knowed how, and now, 
boys, I feel it right to set to work in earnest, 
and l hope as many of you as are in favor of 
me will follow my lead.” 


In a minute every man was in his place, and 
the work goimg forward, as though nothing had 


happened. Hill, to be sure, hung back and 
muttered something which he began and ended 
with an oath, to the effect that the hande might 
have chosen a better looking king, if they 
wanted to set up a throne in the yard. 

“Not in this yard, they couldn’t! "—replied 
the little hand, casting a side-long glance at 
Simon. He bad intended to make his compli- 
ment more personal to Simon, but could not mus- 
ter courage, and blushing all over, capered off. 
His full meaning was received, however, and Mr. 
Killigrew set to thinking seriously about him- 
self. His features were not classical, as he very 
well knew, and he seemed to experience, more 
than common, dissatisfaction with himself, as he 
passed his hands along his beetling brow, down 
bis prominent nose, and about the heavy jaw, 
joined not very symmetrically to the short and 
thickneck. ‘No, sir! ” he said in his unspoken 
thoughts, gravely shaking bis head, *‘ you are 
not a handsome man, Simon Killigrew—no, no ; 
you are but a tabernacle of unhewn stones ; 
rough mortar, and coarse trowel work, all—no 
fresco, no whitewash even, but, by the grace of 
God, you are what you are, and I hope you will 
always keep step with duty, be it ever so hard. 
Idont expect you to be perfect, I know you 
are made of imperfect stuff in the beginning, ; 
you are liable, even tolook through prison bars : 
many a better man than you has done so, 
Have a care, then, and pray always, ‘Lead me 





not into tempation.’ Your lines have fallen in 
the way of leather aprons, to be sure—what 0’ 
that ? if you can achieve a finer garment you 
ean slough off this any day—if you can’t, if you 
are always to be a brick-maker, it will stand 
ycu in grand stead.” 


The intense light that had come into his gray 
eyes during this soliloquy, softened directly ; 
his accustomed buoyancy resumed its ordinary 
force, and as he worked, he sung : 

Open now the crystal fountain, 

Whence the healing waters flow ; 

Let the fiery, cloudy pillar, 

Lead me all my journey through. 
Adding as he glanced across the hill to the 
Gresham homestead— 

O my love and I will go, 

O my love and I will go, 

And we ’ll settle on the bank of the pleasant Ohio! 

Where the girls knit and spin, 

And the boys plough and hoe, 

We will settle on the bank of the pleasant Ohio ! 

In the brief history given of himself, Simon 
had been strictly honest, he had begun life in 
circumstances not usually esteemed fortunate ; 
he had eaten his bread and milk with a pewter 
spoon, and all she appointments of his nursery 
had been iz harmony with pewter spoons ; yet 
had there been tenderness in his rude nuriure, 
the memory of which lightened the burdens of 
many a weary day. He had been early or- 
phaned, but afflictions spring not from the dust, 
and are not without compensations. Nature 
became a second mother to him—he learned the 
name and qualities of all the weeds and flowers 
that fell in his way, the birds and the sly crea- 
tures of the woods and fields became his fami- 
liar friends—the pebbies along the brooks grew 
smooth in his hands, and he learnt by heart 
their many cloudy colors and curiously winding 
veins, so as he grew conversant with things, he 
came, to a degree, independent of social and 
household relations, and if he was not sought, 
he had small occasion to seek companionship. 
The snow drifted sometimes through the chinks 
of the loft in which he slept, but through them 
he sould see the stars and talk with the winds, 
and thus his soul was filled with poetry. But 
the true wealth of the boy was an inborn heri- 
tage of hovesty and manhood—qualities no art 
can engraft— no edacation cultivate to the sur- 
face of a man unless they have first been begot- 
ten within him. 

He never whimpered over his hard fortune, 
not he—when the snow fell before the corn was 
husked, he lighted a fire by some chance stump, 
and as he warmed his frosty fiagers, thought ot 

tbe lads who were husking without fires. Pov- 
erty bred no misanthropy in him—he could 
take his holiday at the muster, with the best of 
them, enjoying the parade and the ginger-bread, 
in spite of his bare feet and outgrown trowsers. 
Even with fine linen and costly studs, shining 
in his eyes, he could stand up and button his 
coarse jacket over an equable heart. 

Mr. Hill was a good deal discomfitted, both 
by the failure of his scheme against Mr. Kulli- 
grew, and the non-fulfilment of his prophecy 
concerning the storm. His sagacity had been 
at fault ; he had, he felt, lost caste among the 
hands, and turning back his head, he stared at 
the sun as though he expected to put him out 
of countenance, but the sun shone right on, 
while the contortions of his own face seemed to 
indicate that he would be the first to succumb, 
which he presently did, retreating under cover 
of a sneeze. 

‘I thought you had undertook a leetle too 
much,” said the small brick-hand, but Hill 


effected not to hear the remark—and shakinz 
his fist at the sun, exclaimed in a triumphant 
tone—‘‘there, you ole yaller hound, I got that 
much out o’ you, any how!” At this juncture 
Mr. Gresham, newly shaven, and in a clean 
shirt, was observed to ride past the brick-yard, 
looking uncommonly serious, and putting his 
old work-horse to more than his accustomed 
pace, t 

Simon Killigrew, making his own interpreta- 
tion, took off his hat respectfully, and then fall- 
ing to work with redoubled energy, neither 
spoke nor hummed a tune for a long time. 

‘* Hooraw! ” shouted Hill, waving his old hat 
high above his head—‘‘ Which way now? what's 
up?” 

Failing té arrest the attention of Mr. Gresh- 
am, whose mind was doubtless preoccupied, 
he set off, dancing and whistling as he went, 
toward a stump that stood in one eorner of the 
brick-yard, and formed a background to a bunch 
of green bushes, in the cool shelter of which a 
jug was usually to be found. It was there now, 
and applying it to his mouth, he said witha 
rude burst of laughter—‘‘here’s to ole Jokn 
Gresham an’ all his folks! present and perspec- 
tive!’’ Joseph Barber, half against his own 
will, joined him directly, and sprawling on the 
grass with the jug between them, they indulged 
in a good deal of coarse talk—most of it, lam 
sorry to say, about women. ‘I wisht Madame 
G. could a’ found it convenient to put off er 
little frolic till after we’d had supper,’ —says 
Hill. 

“Oh don’t, Walsh, you're too bad!”’ 

‘*No, sir, not in the least, sir. If you ‘take 
notice, you’ ll find women-folks always take the 
worst of times, for the convenience of men— 
they like to bother a feller, and show their impor- 
tance! Now, for instance, here’s a dozen of us 
men, and as many more in the harvest field, all 
wantin’ supper—and men ort to have their fried 
beef, and pancakes and coffee, three times a day, 
reglar!’’ And then he added, pointing to the 
Gresham homestead, ‘‘ not a show of smoke in 
the chimbley! ” 

Barber, iess wrong-headed and bad-hearted 
than his companion, was still shame-faced be- 
fore him, and could not have expressed much 
sympathy for women if he had felt it, but he 
did manage to say,—‘‘ I don’t mind much about 
supper—that ain’t the worst of it” —adding— 
‘* Gresham looked kind o’ down in the mouth, 
didn’t he? I can’t help being a’most sorry for 
him—plough stopt in the furrer, seemingly, rain 
a-getiering, and all!” 

‘*Reckon he hain’t got spunk enough to avail 
hisself o’ the consolations o’ Bourbon! "—says 
Hill. “Pity!” 

(To be continued. ) 








NEW ENGLAND FACTORIES. 
opera 
BY JENNIE COLLINS, OF BOSTON, 
cnet 

Dear Revoxvrtion : I thank you for the timely 
words uttered through your columns, in behalf 
ot the eight hundred noble, but oppressed 
women who took part in what is: termed the 
Dover strike. 

In this, capital struck at the women. In order 
to prove this, I must give you an idea of factory 
life thirty yearsago. Then the work of a weaver 
was to attend to two looms. Although they 
toiled thirteen hours, they could look out of the 
window, comb their hair, read a book, converse 
together, and frequently contribute articles te 
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the press. Then there were two powerful op 
posing parties, and everything connected with 
factory life was a party issue. 

You are aware that when a number of indi- 
viduals, desiring to be incorporated.in a manu- 
facturing company, petition the legislature for 
that privilege. The legislature regulates the con- 
ditions if 1t gives them a charter, but the cor- 
porations have the privilege of issuing their 
own by-laws. . 

Before the operative puts on her apron, she is 
obliged to go to the counting-room and sign 
a contract, one of the most despotic codes that 
was ever issued in.a free country, called a regu- 
lation paper. 

In the favored days of factory life, the fairest 
women in the New Enyland States were 
employed in the mulls, but every one of them 
had a home to go to in the hot summer months 
of July and August. 

Although the stockholders made a dividend 
of seventy-five per cent. they were determined 
to have 9 set of operatives who would be wholly 
dependent. Hence they gathered women from 
every place that was possible, the main con- 
sideration being to have those who were with- 
out homes and friends. In consequence of the 
best men and women being engaged in the 
slavery question, the groans from the factories 
were not heard. Probably they would not be 
heard to-day were it not for this fact, that before 
the war, working women in the City of Boston 
could get board for $2.25 per week. Now 
they are compelled to pay $6, and oftentimes 
more. 

As the corporations have boarding-houses for 
their operatives, poverty has driven large 
numbers of them back to those living tombs. 
Now for the Cocheco Company. They receive 
on their Prints two cents a yard more than any 
other company. I have said in the beginning 
of this article that two looms was a girl’s work. 
Then they reduced their wages and added 
another loom. Again they cut down and added 
still another loom. Again and again this was 
repeated until now a girl’s work is six and seven 
looms. 

That was not the only outrage imposed upon 
them, but formerly a piece of cloth measured 
thirty yards, now there are twelve more added to 
it, makiug it in ali forty-two yards at the same 
price. A short time ago this company purchased 
a machine to press warps for the looms at an 
enormous price, by which two hands can per- 
form the labor of fifteen. In consequence of 
stock being low in the market, the stockholders 
issued a regular prerogative to reduce wages 
twelve cents on a dollar. The poor victims re- 
monstrated, but they were told that if they run 
eight looms they would make the same as before 
the reduction. 

Allowing that stock was low in the market, 
no reduction was made in the salary of the 
agent and the supernumeranes (the dry pumps). 
The men in the factories produce nothing. If 
the stock is lowin the market why not let the 
men and women share the consequences equally. 
Another point I want thoroughly understz0d. 
There are forty-eight thousand factory girls in 
Massachusetts. They consume on the average 
six calico dreeses a year, ten yards in the dress. 
From this you can see that the factory girls are 
the largest patrons of their employers. The 

_ Strike is virtually ended, and many are com- 
pelled to yield, but the company have nothing to 
triumph over. Hostilities have not ceased. It 
is only an armistice, for I found among the 
strikers who gathered from day to day in Ex- 





change Hall, in Dover, during the strike, 
several graduates of the Boston grammar 
schools, who stood first in their class. They 
demand just laws, and they will have them. 
Mr. Fulton asks if the working class of women 
can vote themselves more wages and more 
eisure? ‘To-day, while ten hours are a legal 
day’s work for a mechanic, women and children 
work eleven. Then he says women on the 
platform are out of their proper places. Fitteén 
years ago a similar strike took place in Man- 
chester, N. H. They appointed a committee to 
wait on the agent. He refused to meet them, 
but instead, he sent the mayor out to read the 
riot act, but the women were afraid of the 
bullets from the cotton chivalry, so they went 
back. Fifteen vears have elgpsed, the working 
women have the plattorm and tongues to use, 
and no man now dares to come into an orderly 
meeting and read the riot act. We working 
women will wear fig-leaf dresses before we will 
patronize the Cocheco Company. 

Heaven bless Tuk Revotvtion and ils two 
noble women. I thank you in behalf of the 
hundred thousand working women of Massa- 
chusetts. 





1 HE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 
atamiiniiiitien 
BY MRS, M. E. J. GAGE. 
oiaumniaaeees 
Tue eyes of the people seem directed to the 
Washington Convention in hope of practical 
work at thet time. 


Speeches are not especially needed iv Wash- 
ington. Even if Congressman Morrissey at the 
tail end of his revolutionary pensioner com- 
mittee, has not inflicted one upon that verbose 
body, and through the papers upon his consti- 
tuency, yet plenty of falling is done in Wash- 
ington without its being the place of a mere 
speech-making convention. 

But with the hopes of a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, placing women upon 
a political eqvality with men, the people are 
looking with bright anticipations towards its as- 
sewbling. 

One of our Vice-Presidents writes me of it: 
‘* T should like to go, but cannot. I would live 
on bread and water two months if that would 
permit me to go, but I must be contented tu 
read Tue Revo.uttion, do what little I can m 
the home circle, and trust Providence for the 
rest.”’ 

I wisb, indeed, all did in the “‘ home circle,” 
what the writer of the above extract has done 
within the last few months. Although for many 
weeks of this time she has been confined with 
the care of a sick daughter, and unable to get 
away from the house, yet she returned me the 
first petition of the many hundred blanks sent 
out. It had one hundred and eight names, 
forty-four men, and sixty-four women. No 
persons came within her sight, either on 
business or pleasure, who were not asked to 
place their names on the petition. As soon 
as her daughter's health amended  suffi- 
ciently, she formed organizations in neighboc- 
ing towns, and within the last few days sent 
me a second ‘petition nearly as well filled as the 
first. She is also exerting herself in the in- 
terests of an adjoming connty not yet provided 
with its own Vice-President. Such persons as 
she, are anxiously looking for the resulis of the 
Convention rather than to the fine speeches it 
will bring forth. 

“Nasby” is doing good work on the plat- 
form for us, He will much more than offset 





Gough ; for aside from his lectures, his inimit- 
able letters assure him of a much more extended 
hearing. 

I Dave been more than ever struck this 
winter, by the fact that the majorify of the 
popular lecturers are on our platform. 

Aside from ‘‘ Nasby,” we have those much. 
sought-for speakers of our own .sex. Anna 
Dickinson, ot whom the Tribune says she is a 
**born orator,” and Olive Logan, the most 
drawing lecturer of the season, whose engage- 
ments are from the largest cities to the remotest 
towns of Maine. 


Among the later ones, too, we number Prof, 
Sprague, of Cornell University, whom I hear 
highly spoken of ; Wendell Phillips, Beecher, 
Tilton, and Curtis, either of whom draws out a 
crowd, are older in the reform, but no more 
enthusiastic than those I first mentioned. 


A letter I received irom Alleghany county 
to-night, speaking of Nasby, says: ‘‘A little 
leaven has leavened the measure of thought.” 
Thad been told before, that his lecture, entitled 
‘*Men’s Rights,” had caused quite a revulsion 
in that county, in favor ot our reform. 


I believe I neglected in my last to tell you 
that I found at Ithaca the feeling quite propi- 
tious towards the admission of women to Cor- 
nell University. Students assured me that the 
majority of their number favored it, and I know 
some of the professors look with a kind eye 
upon it, but the great present obstacle is want 
of room. 

Incomplete buildings, a boarding place of 
every second house by the six hundred students, 
consequent high prices, and as yet a general 
want of finished permanence in the University 
plan, are the impediments to woman’s full ad- 
mission now. 

In equity, woman has the same right as man. to 
the advantages of these state educational institu- 
tions. Cornell University, Michigan University, 
and others, had as their foundation, grants of 
public lands ; the number of acres given to each 
state, depending on the number of represen- 
tatives from each state, and women, as well as 
men, counted as the basis of representation. 

The prospects in Michigan seem favorable for 
woman’s early entrance to her university. Mrs. 
Cleveland, President of the State Woman’s Edu- 
cational Association is confident of the early 
opening to woman, not only of the University, 
but also of the state agricultural school at 
Lansing. 

P. 8. I want to say before too late, that one 
of the petitions which has come to hand, had 
on it the names of twenty-xine out of the 
thirty-five women of the place. Evidently the 
women of that village ‘‘ want to vote.” 








MASSACHUSETTS CORRESPONDENUE. 
snenbintiiineesiel 
Reapine, Mass., January 6, 1870. 

Dear Revotvurion : Massachusetts is ablaze 
with Woman Saffrage bonfires. Conventions 
are held at various places. Springfield, Salem, 
Worcester, Lawrence, Haverhill, Newburyport, 
have all had them, and to-morrow Rockpori, 
the ‘jumping-off place” on the end of Cape 
Aun, will have one. A poster, seen to-day, 
tells me that Mrs, Livermore, Mrs. Howe, and 
Rev. B. F. Bowles, and others, are expected 
there. I may be among the ‘‘others.” Glori- 
ous Anna E. Dickinson will be there in the 
evening to talk grandly about ‘* Whited Sepul- 
chres.” I heard her the other night in Read- 
ing, and was more than ever convinced that she 
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was called of God to the platform, to rebuke the 
sins of the nation. God bless her! 


Last night it was my privilege to lecture in 
Grantville, near Boston. The hall was crowded, 
and, if I may judge from the applause, many 
of our ideas met with hearty sympathy. At 
the close of the lecture many persons came and 
signed the Woman Suffrage petitions. 

That taithful worker in the anti-slavery and 
the woman’s cause—Miss Sarah L. Southwick 
—presided at the meeting admirably, introduc- 
ing Miss Ellen E. Miles, the elocutionist (who 
read Longfellow’s exquisite ‘Excelsior” in 
superior style), and then myself with my new 
lecture, ‘- Excelsior, or Woman’s Rights and 
Duties.” A sympathetic audience, a good col- 
lection of greenbacks and scrip, and many ex- 
cellent signers to our petition led us to feel that 
our “labor was not in vain in the Lord.” May 
you have a pleasant and prosperous meeting in 
Washington! God prosper all the taithful 
laborers, and give us, as workers, the wisdom 
of the serpent »nd the harmlessness of the 
dove ! Yours truly, 

Purse A, Hanarorp. 








WYOMING AND WOMAN. 





Tur following letter was written by a young 
New Yorker, now resident in Wyoming. 
Readers will see that the name of Bright stands 
for right as well in America as in England. 

Sours Pass Crry, Wyoming Ter., 
December 27, 1869. t 

Dear Revoivution: There have been many 
representatives of Weman’s Suffrage in the 
Legislatures throughout the United States, but 
the first successful legislator of the cause is 
William H. Bright of Wyoming Territory, and 
a brief sketch of him may interest your readers. 

Mr. Bright returned to his home in this place 
a few days ago, and Mrs. M. and myself, as 
the only open advocates here of Woman's Suf- 
frage, resolved ourselves into a committee, and 
called on him to tender our congratulations and 
thanks for his services in our bebalf as well as 
for all true lovers of Equal Rights. 

We tound Mr. Bright in a.comfortable log 
cabin with his good wife and little son. We 
met with a cordial reception, and he expressed 
kimself pleased that there were some persons 
here who endorsed his views on Woman Suf- 
frage. 

Mr. Bright is about thirty-five years of age, is 
a strong man, rather tall, with a frank open 
countenance which his name describes most 
fully. He is truly an original man, was born in 
Virginia, where in his early life he had not the 
benefits of a free school, and his parents were 
not in a condition to give him an education, 
and although he writes and is well-informed he 
says, ‘I have never been to school a dayin my 
life, and where I learned to read and write I do 
not know.” 

In regard to Woman’s Suffrage, Mr. Bright 
says, ‘‘ Ihave never thought much about it, nor 
have\{ been converted by a woman’s lecture or 
newspaper, for I never heard a woman speak 
from the rostrum and never read Taz Revoiv- 
TIwN. I knew that it was a new issue, and a live 
one, and with a strong feeling that it was just, I 
determined to use all influence in my power 
to have the bill passed.” 

The Wyoming Legislature have msde .many 
important laws for our Territory, but Woman’s 
Suffrage is looked upon as the most hberal, and 
will be widely appreciated. 

It is a fact that all great reforms take place, 





not where they are most needed, but in places 
where opposition is weakest; and then they 
spread until they take up al/ in one great princi- 


ple of right and become universal ; just so it | 


will be with Woman Suffrage. Wyoming has 
been first,to lead the way and there is probably 
no state in the Union where women have more 
freedom and are less deprived of their rights, 
and certainly there is no territory where there 
are as few; and I join Horace Greeley in urg- 
ing the girls to come to this higher plain of Hu- 
man Rights, as well as to have a home in our 
high, clear, mountain atmosphere. 

RB. 


Cc. M. 








THE CAUSE IN CINCINNATL 





. Crncrnnatt, Jan. 2, 1870. 

Dear Revotution: The Woman Suffrage 
cause in Cincinnati and vicinity is steadily, if 
not rapidly, progressing. Every day accessions 
are made to our ranks irom the staid and intel- 
ligent portions of our citizens, the first class 
in point of intellect and moral worth, and quite 
a number of them from the wealthiest classss. 
Woman Suffrage is, therefore, merely a question 
of time, which may be long or short, according 
as the friends of the cause work, whether with 
indifference or with earnestness and zeal. 


The signs of the times, however, indicate an 
awakening into life, an enthusiasm on the part 
of those who accept the grand principles enun- 
ciated by the founders of the Republic, as in- 
tended by their authors, and not as ‘glittering 
generalities.”’ 


True Republicanism is on the increase 
throughout the civilized world ; and, as it pro- 
gresses, 80 does the idea of woman’s political 
equality with man, also, perceptibly advance, 
in fact, the two cannot be separated, for Woman 
Suffrage is the logical avd inevitable con- 
comitant of republicanism. 

In regard to our society in Cincinnati, it is 
now more prosperous than ever before. The 
new hall for our meetings is very pleasant, com- 
modious and conveniently located. Ard hav- 
ing this as headquarters, it will be used by the 
Ladies’ Health Association, as a reading room 
for ladies, where THe Revonution and other 
papers and books devoted to the woman cause, 
will be constantly kept on hand for the con- 
venience of visitors. 


We hope ultimately to collect books enough 
to constitute quite an extensive library. In ad- 
dition to this, there is now a movement on hand 
for the organization of a Working Woman’s As- 
sociation. It will thus be seen that we are not 
entirely devoid of life in the Queen City of the 
west. 

Woe hold weekly mee'ings during the winter. 
On Thursday evening last, our citizens enjoyed 
an intellectual feast in Mrs. E. C. Stanton’s 
lecture at Pike’s Hall, entitled ‘‘ Our Young 
Girls.” 

On Saturday evening, January Ist, 1870, the 
first gun for Woman's Suffrage was fired in 
Covington, Ky., ‘‘ the dark and bloody ground,” 
by this noble leader, in the most holy polit- 
ical movement ever yet inaugurated upon 
earth. Through her glorious labors end the 
efforts of other lesser lights, but still earnest 
workers, Woman Suffrage Associations wiil be 
formed in every election precinct in the United 
States, for this question cannot be made sec- 
tional, but will thrive north, east, south, and 
west. Prepare, then, for a Woman Suffrage Pre- 
sident as a centennial offering to the Republic 
n 1877. J. B. Quinsy. 
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LEITER XLII. 
MancueEster, December, 1869. 








OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 


THe annual meeting of the Manchester Na- 
tional Society for Women’s Suffrage took place 
yesterday, in the town Hall, and was a great 
success. The Mayor of Manchester presided, 
and though it was a morning meeting, the room 
was well filled. Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P. for 
Manchester, Mr. Charley, M.P. for Salford, Mr. 
Peter Rylands, M.P., and Mr. B. Whitworth, 
late M.P. for Dregheda, were among the speak- 
ers. The Rev. S. Alfred Steinthal, our trea- 
surer, and the other members of the Committee 
were present. Of friends from a distance we 
had Mrs. Josephine E. Butler and her sister, 
from Liverpool, Miss Lilias Ashworth, of the 
Bristol and West of England Committee, from 
Bath, Miss Wo:stenholme, from Canyleton, and 
several others. Isend you the full report of 
the meeting in the Evaminer and Times, with 
the editorial article upon it, but, lest you should 
not have space for the whole report, I shall give 
you a few of the best speeches. 


Mr. Steinthal read letters of apology from 
ladies and gentlemen unabletoattend. Among 
those were Sir C. W. Dilke, M.P., Mr. W. 8. 
Allen, M.P., Mr. Thomassun, Capt. G. Jenkins, 
Miss J. Robertson, of Dublin, and the Hon. 
Lyulph Stanley. 

Miss Becker read the report, of which you 
have had an abridgment. Mr. Peter Rylands, 
M.P., moved the adoption of the report in an 
excellent speech, in which he advocated the in- 
troduction of the feminine element into politics 
as a good and conservative one. He believed 
an interest in public affairs would promote the 
happiness of women, because every mind is 
more happy the more it is occupied by matters 
of importance and value, and, he added, if 
mothers were more public-spirited they would 
influence their children and instil public-spirited 
feelmgs into them. Mr. Charley, M.P., se- 
conded the resolutior, and complimented Miss 
Becker on the ability of the report and the en- 
ergy of her action in the cause. The next reso- 
lution was moved by Dr. Pankburst, and se- 
conded by Miss Lilias Ashworth. 


Dr. Pankhurst moved: “ That, baving regard to the 
great advance of public opinion shown in the unanimous 
assent of both Houses of Parliament to the proposition 
of Mr. Jacob Bright, Sir Charles W. Diike, and Mr. Ry- 
lands for extending the municipal franchise to women, 
this meeting, while gratefully acknowledging the emi- 
nent services rendered to the cause by these gentlemen, 
respectfully request them to take steps for the ntroduc- 
tion in the House of Commons early next session of a 
bill to remove the remaining electoral disabilities of 
women.” He said this question of the right of women 
to the exercise of the franchise had made more rapid 
and successful progress than any other question cf 
modern times. Lord Russell, on a great occasion, said 
that in England it always took thirty years to carry any 
great public question, and they must admit that few 
public questions had so rapidly advanced, and been ai- 
tended with such successful results, as the one thy 
were met to consider. (Hear, hear.) The social equality 
of women could be effected and secured only by inves - 
ing women with the free and equal rights of citi- 
zens, which in England were indicated by the pos- 
session of the suffrage in municipal and parha- 
mentary boroughs. One-baif of the absolutely neces- 
sary preliminary to success had been already achieved, 
and the other half must be obtained first by the destruc- 
tion of the sentiment by which the present syatem of 
privilege was supported, and by changing the law which 
was the present security of that system. If the unan- 
imity with which Mr. Jacob Bright’s amendment extend- 
ing the municipal franchise to women was accepted by 





the House of Commons was fairly indicative of the feel- 
ing of the country, then the sentiment which shut out 
women trom the other half of their privilege as house- 
holders, viz., to vote for members of parliament, was 
without argument and without reason. (Hear, hear.) 
He thought they ought to rejoice that the measure pro- 
moted by the Union was to be placed in the hands of 
Mr. Jacob Bright. They all felt that the past success 
which he had achieved was achieved under circum. 
stances so remarkable, and which gave such guarantees 
of his statesmanship and wise managemert, that the 
measure could not be placed in better hands. (Ap- 
plause.) It was asked why was it so necessary that 
women should have tke political franchise in order 
to secure their social equality? This question was 
practically answered in the history of our constitu- 
tion. Those finally won and enjoyed social equality who 
obtained the parliamentary and municipal franchise, and 
none others. (Hear, hear.) Tne one was an absolute 
condition precedent to the other, and it was this which 
gave the practical measures he was now speaking of, their 
paramount and imperious importance. There were 
three great questions which at the present moment were 
élaimiug the attention of the Christianity, the states- 
manship, and the philanthropy of England and of the 
world; the first was disease, the second poverty, and 
the third was ignorance. Upon all these three ques- 
tions it was absolutely necessary that the voice of the 
nation, and the active energy and the zeal and devotion 
of women, should be directed, in order that they might 
be settled apon those principles of justic2, morality, 
and Christian charity upon which they must finally be 
settled if they were to be settled for the public good. 
(Cheers.) 


Miss Lilias Ashworth seconded the resolution, which 
was adopted. 


The next speech, by Mr. Jacob Bright, was so 
important, that I must ask you to insert it in 
full : 


Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., who was received with cheers, 
moved the reappointment of the executive committee. 
He said : Allow me, in the first place, to congratulate 
this atsociation upon the remarkable energy, and no less 
remarkable ability, which it has displayed in the part 
which it has taken in conducting this agitation during 
the past year. I have from time to time been connected 
with various public bodies, but I must say that your as- 
sociation, considering its limited means, has dove more, 
in a short space of time, to impress its views upon the 
public than any association with which I have been con- 
nected. The association may be said to be conducted 
by the women of Manchester and the neighborhood. 
It seems to me that this exhibitioa of ability and public 
spirit, in regard io public questions, on the part of wo- 
men, very strongly raises the question why we should 
continue to exclude them from the simple but important 
duty of giving a vote. The report dwelt somewhat at 
length with the passing of that clause in the Municipal 
Franchise Act which has given votes to women in muni- 
pal towns. Most of you are aware that Mr. Hibbert’s 
bill was brought into the House of Commons to amend 
the Municipal Act, in order to enable persons in muni- 
cipal towns to vote after one year’s residence, instead of 
after three years, as had previously been the case—in 
short, it was to assimilate the residential clause of the 
Municipal Act with the same clause affecting parlia- 
mentary voters. Sir Charles Dilke was the first member 
of the House of Commons to whom it suggested itself 
that this was a fitting opportunity, 2s Mr. Charley has put 
it, to restore the rights of local voting to women. A 
number of us consulted upon the matter, and we de- 
cided that an attempt should be made. We began, with- 
out being at all aware of the amount of support we 
should receive in the House of Commons, but we re- 
ceived a considerable amount of support on both sides 
of the House, and, in tact, we found no opposition. 
The next step was to see Mr. Bruce, and try to find 
whether the government would be disposed to support 
us. After sume little consideration, Mr. Bruce tound 
the case was so strong that he said we should have the 
support of the government. I may say the support of 
Mr. Bruce was given to us from the beginning te the 
end. But now what are cur prospects with regard tothe 
greater question—when are we likely to give women the 
parliamentary vote? In my opinion the time is not re- 
mote when women householders will be admitted within 
the political pale. (Hear, bear.) JI have two reasons for 
that opinion. The firstis that the arguments by which 
you support your claim have always remained unan- 
swered, and are likely so to remain, from the simple 
fact that they are uvanswerable. The second reason is 
that there is no great party in the state which hes any in- 
terest 40 refusing you justice, When the Municipal 
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Franchise Bill was passing the House of Lords, Lord 


Redesdale took exception to it, and, according to the 
Times report, Lord Cairns, in supporting it, said: ** As 
an unmarried woman could dispose of her property and 
deal with it in any way she thought proper, ‘he did not 
know why she should not have a voice in saying how it 
should be taxed, and why she should not have her share 
of power in controlling tne expenditure to which that 
property contributed.’’ I beheve what Lord Cairns said 
would receive the assent of every man and woman in 
England. But anybody who did assent to this would 
be obliged to assent to a slight alteration in the phrase- 
olugy to “women ougbt to have a share in the control 
of the parliamentary expenditure to which their prop- 
erty contributed.”’ (Hear, hear.) There is no getting out 
of that. The municipal expenditure of this country is 
about £20,000.000 only ; the parliamentary expenditure 
is something like £70,000,000, If it is important that 
women should exercise some control over the expendi- 
ture of the lesser sum, will anybody deny that it is more 
important to them that they should have the same con- 
trol over the larger sum? But it is not simply a qpes- 
tion of giving women control over those who expend 
their money. Look at the different functions of a town 
council and of parliament. A town council has no le- 
gislative powers. It can levy taxes and irritate us a 
good deal, for we are all more or less irritated when we 
are taxed (laughter); but if it does irritate us a litte 
in that way, it can do nothing further, and we are quite 
safe from its interference. But the imperial parliament 
is omnipotent, it has universal legislative functions, it 
can do everything except an impossibillty. Parlia- 
ment cannot only levy taxes, but itcan discuss and le- 
gislate upon the question as to whether you shall pos- 
sess property or not, as a great many Married women in 
this country know to their cost. Parliament cannot 
only deal with property, but with liberty and life. In 
athousand different ways in every department of our 
existence parliament has the power to interfere either 
for our good or evil, and therefore if it is right and just 
that women should contro] those who expend their 
money, itis equally right and just that they should control 
those who affect them so seriously in all other directions. 
Some objections have been made by some or my politi- 
cal friends to the course we are taking. I have been 
told that those who are interest2d in settling this ques- 
tion are likely to injure the Liberal party, and to assist 
our opponents. They appeal to experience of munici- 
pul elections to prove what they say. Sq far as I can 
learn anything from these elections, I do not arrive at that 
conclusion. I find in some towns the majority have 
voted one way, and iu others the majority have voted in 
another way. In certain wards of the same town 
women have gone in one direction, and in certain other 
wards of the same, in another direction. I have con- 
sidered this matter both before and since the change 
which was made in the Municipal Act, and I can see no 
reason to believe that if women had votes the balance of 
parties would be altered in any way. But supposing it 
were otherwise, and that the extension of the parlia- 
mentary vote would assist the Conservatives, I hope the 
great Liberal party does not put itself in that position, 
that it is only willing to give representation to the 
people when what representation happens to turn out 
favorably to its own party, When I find the weakest 
portion of my fellow-subjects asking for some small 
share)of political influence, I feel it my duty to help them 
in carrylng theirobject. The only things that can be 
really predicated with regard to the result of this mea. 
sure, should we carry it, aretwo. They can be predi- 
cated, and they are beyond dispute, unless the expe- 
rience not only of this, but of every other country, is of 
no use to us in judging of the future. One of these re- 
sults will be that from the moment that women ob- 
tain votes every question, great and small, that es- 
pecially concerns their interests will receive a de- 
gree of attention in parliament which up to this 
bour it has never receivea. (Hear, hear.) Another re- 
sult will be that each individual woman in this country 
will occupy @ stronger position among her fellow-sub- 
jects trom the time that the class to which she belongs 
is no longer excluded from political power. (Cheers.) 
I have been aske’ to take charge of this bill for remov- 
ing the electoral disabilities of women. I have been 
asked not only by this association, but by the ae: 
in London and those influentia) associations which ex- 
ist now in almost every great centre of population in the 
United Kingdom. Feeling as I do upon this question, 
finding that there is so much and such growing earnest. 
ness in regard to it, and representing, as I do, a constit- 
uency in which over, 5,000 women something like a 
year ago fruitlessly sought to be placed on the register 
that they might vote for members of parliament in this 
otty, T cmumot refuse the request that is made, 1 shal! 
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cheerfully take charge of the bill, and what little it is in 
my power to do to promote ita interest I shall of course 
most willingly do. (Hear, hear.) Butas has been ob- 
served by Dr. Pankhurst, a member of parliament is 
greatly aided when those out of doors who are interested 
im the question are busily at work, It requires that 
they should petition, that they should hold meetings, 
that they should distribute publications, and that they 
should, to the extent of their power, all over the coun- 
try, interest the members of parl.ament with whom they 
come in contact. I trust that all these efforts will be 
made, and, at any rate, that twelve months hence, when 
we meet here—under your presidency, I hope, Mr. 
Mayor—if we have not accomplished the object which 
we seek we may at least congratulate ourselves that the 
course we have taken both in parliament and out of it 
will have done very much to advance the time.of our 
final triumph. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Bright was succeeded by Mr. Benjamin 
Whitworth, a leading Temperance reformer. 
He said he had no doubt at all that in the 
great questions which must soon occupy the at- 
tention of Parliament, and particularly the 
questions of Temperance and Education, the 
women would be found on the side of progress 
and right. 


The Rev. S. A. Steinthal, atter referring to 
the excellent financial position of the Society, 
and urging the need of farther efforis, al- 
luded to the fact that when the annual meeting 
took place last year, we were supported by the 
presence of one to whose eloquent advocacy of 
the principles of the Association we had listened 
with intense interest—Mr. Ernest Jones— 
whose death occurred so shortly afterwards. 
This year we have to mourn another fast friend, 
Mr. Edward Hooson, who was a member of the 
original Women’s Suffrage Committee in this 
town. Mr. Hooson was an example of the 
wide sympathies and broad intelligence of the 
middle class, and his death will be a serious 
loss to the Liberal cause and to the community 
in general. 


Miss Alice Wilson seconded the resolution 
proposed by Mr. Steinuhal A vote of thanks 
to the Mayor was moved by Mr. R. D. Rusden, 
and seconded by Mrs. Butler, thus : 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler said she had mnch pleasure, 
in her own name and in the name of the other ladies of 
the association, in thanking the Mayor for his courtesy. 
Mr. Rylands had made some reference to the want of 
pubhe spirit in the country. As a mother of sons, she 
believed und knew that a feeling of public spirit might 
be infused into , both boys and girls, from the 
age of five or six years, and she thought it would be well 
for mothers to make themselves interested in public 
questions, so as to have the power to operate upon their 
children in the same direction. She believed that to in- 
terest children in public questions had a tendency to 
counteract selfishness and littleness which was not ex- 
ceeded in any other way. Public questions cou!d be 
brought to the mind of a child in such a way as to in- 
terest him very deeply. On such great questions asthe 
abolition of slavery she bad heard children expressing 
themselves with as much feeling as grown up people. 
She believed mothers could do much to bring up both 
their sons and daughters with true and right public 
spirit—she did not mean by an infusion of party poli- 
tics—but with an appreciation of broad principles of 
justice and mercy. (Cheers.) They were sometimes met 
with the objection—what have women to do with politics? 
It was pretty generally allowed, however, that politics 
were not now what they were in half-savage times. 
The politics of the present day were, or were closely 
allied to, domestic questions, such as bealth, poverty, 
education—everything in fact. “Women only needed to 
enlarge their minds from the domestic circle to reach 
over the whole nation in their consideration ot these 
questicns, and they oughttodoit. Butthen it was said, 
even if women did interest themselves in these great 
national questions, there were other questions which 
were ‘still beyond their range altogether—questions of 
joreign wars and questions relating tothearmy. She 
wished to state very strongly her belief that if the 
influence of women was felt, as she hoped it would soon 
be felt in parliameyt, one of the first great questions n 
which it would be felt would be in the abolition of that 
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great abomination upon which so many other abomina- 
tions hang—a standing army. (Cheers.) 

The Mayor, in acknowledging tlie vote of thanks 
which had been passed with acclamation, said this was 
the first time a tribute had been paid to him in his 
public capacity by a lady. He again expressed his deep 
interest in the association, and in everything which re- 
lated to the intellectual, social, and political elevation of 
women, 

The meeting then separated. 

The meeting lasted about two hours and a 
half, and the most cordial sympathy and inter- 
est were exhibited throughout. As the press is 
so great a power in the country, 1 must show 
you how the question is regarded from the 
po:nt of view of this ‘‘fourth estate of the 
realm.” 


The editorial article in the Examiner and 
Times opens thus : 


The Woman's Suffrage Association held its annual 
meeting yesterday, and a perusal of the extensive re- 
port ot its proceedings which is published in another 
part«f our columns will.inform the public at once of 
the progress which 1t has already made, and of the 
claims which its promoters believe they possess to gen 
eral sympathy and co-operation. We introduce the 
question in these guarded phrases, not assuredly from 
any doubt entertained by us as to the justice of the de- 
mand now put forward for the political emancipation of 
women, or the expediency of yielding it; nor yet from 
any misgiving as to its ultimate and speedy recognition; 
but as adecent homage to long-established prejudices. 
There is no reason to ignore the fact that the idea of al- 
lowing women to vote for members of Parliament is un- 
familiar and slightly abhorrent to the lords of creation, 
and if we addressed their lordships too brusquely, or 
neglected to pay a passing toll on driving across their 
manor, we should simply show that zeal for our clients 
had got the better of our prudence. Men are of many 
sorts when classified according to the light in which 
they regardwomen. There is the solid bread-and-butter 
man, who looks upon women as decidedly the most use- 
ful of the inferior animals ; a creature made by Heaven 
exclusively to cook, make shirts and mend stockings. 
There is the sentimental man, who dreams of love and 
beauty and so forth, and never opens bis lips without 
lavishing sugary compliments upon the angelic beings 
wao are the light and life of this dreary world ; beings 
helpless, itis true, but so touching, so hanting in 
their helplessness, that to become their protector ougnt 
surely to be the heart’s purest and noblest ambition. 
There is the right divine man, who has studied one half 
ot St, Paul’s philosophy to the neglect of the other ; who 
holds that women’s proper place is one of absolute subjec- 
tion to those whom the laws of nature and of religion have 
set over them as their earthly masters. There are other 
varieties, some of them distinguished by characteristics 
which we would rather not dwell upon minutely ; bat, 
widely as these sorts of men differ from each other, they 
all agree in relegating women to a lower sphere than 
their own, and in denying them rights which they at 
once recognize as appertaining to the most ignorant 
and most degraded of their own sex. To tell them that 
women aspire to the suffrage sounds in their ears like a 
proposal to repeai the law of gravitation. They resent 
it as an inversion of nature, or, what comes to the same 
thing, as high treason against their own undoubted su- 
premacy. No such shock has been felt since the vassals 
of the middle eges began to protest that they had souls 
as well as their lords, unless it was when the negroes of 
the Southern States were admitted to the ballot-box on 
the same footing as their masters. 


After describing the consequences of the re- 
form, as regards this country, of extending the 
tepresentation to women, the writer says: ‘ As- 
suredly there is nothing revolutionary by such 
a change as this. So far from being revolu- 
tionary, the most venerable and comprehensive 
principle of the corstitution justifies and re- 
quires it. Taxation without representation is 
tyranny. The subject is not to be taxed except 
by his own consent. Step by step we have as- 
serted this ancient right of the Commonalty 
of England. We have brought within its scope 
pecsons of all creeds and classes till, at last, 
only one anomaly remains. That anomaly is 
signally illustrated by the decisioz given in the 
Court of common Pleas, negativing the right of 
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women to vote since it is now declared by law, 
to quote the terse language of the report: ‘‘ that 
the same words in the same Act of Parliament 
shall,.for the purposes of voting, apply to men 
only, but, for the purposes of taxation, shall in- 
clude women,” As the concluding remarks on 
the report refer to the educational aspects of 
the woman question, I hope you will find room 
for them. 


Tae report of the association for the past twelve 
months teems with importani and interesting facts, and 
is drawn up with so much ability that we regret our 
being able to find room for only a few extracts. This 
circumstance, however, suggests one point which is cer- 
tainly not to be regretted. The report is long because it 
has a good deal to tell, and at least one brilliant victory 
to chronicle, It will be issued as a separate pamphlet in 
a few days, and the more curious of our male politicians, 
who want to know what the women are doing, cannot 
do better than procure a copy forthwith. We can as 
sure them that they will find it composed of strong 
stuff, and if itis read with respect by all those who 
would be obliged to confess their inability to rival its 
literary merits, it has secured beforehand a very flatter- 
ing reception. We rather'suspect that the easy.going 
male world has but little notion of the amount of stern 
energy and practical enthusiasm which the women are 
devoting tothe cause. We donot pretend to be initiated 
into all the secrets of the agitation, but we know enough 
to be pretty confident that no other political organiza- 
tion in England has, in proportion to its numbers, more 
talent and laborious devotion enlisted in its behalf. 
These women bring the dexterous and pertinacious arts 
of their sex into play. They are daunted at nothing ; 
if an open attack seems impracticable they will mine 
away at the entrenchments, or open & parley with the 
garrison, till by mixed dint of force and scheming they 
get inside. The weight of personal influence is one of 
the traditions of the sex, and they apply it, probably in 
the opinion of members of Parliament, rather remorse- 
lessly, though, when only a vote is wanted, how is it pos- 
sible to say nay to such postulanits? Another powertul 
influence is on their side. The movement in favor of 
female education was unknown half-a-dozen years ago, 
yet it has already effected a revolution in public opinion, 
and made inroads upon some of our oldest institutions, 
The Universities of Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Lon- 
don have, at least, recognized the rights of women to 
public instruction, The trustees of Owens College, 
looking to the future of that institution, confess that in 
the present state of opinion itis i ible to cont 
plate a permauent restriction of its advantages for the 
male sex, and are seeking power under Act of Parliament 
to include youths of both sexes within the scope of its 
training. The movement has its strongest hold upon the 
most cultivated and influentiat portion of society, and 
ndt a doubt can be entertained of its expansion and suc- 
cess. But education of this sort, demanded and given 
on the grounds maintained by its most ardent advocates, 
is a political power, and will aspire after legal recogui- 
tion. When Cambridge examiners declare that the 
girls excel the boys in the annual examinations, a good 
many respectable theories go to the winds, Gallantry, 
however, need not be altogether extinguished because 
female householders and tax-payers claim the right to 
vote, and a paragraph in the report suggests on» way in 
which it may be acceptably displayed. The association 
is most economically conducted, but it is rath ‘r short of 
money, and a five-pound note, if tendered in a becoming 
manner, without too big a flourish of compliments, will, 
we venture to say, be accepted in a spirit very gratify- 
ing to the giver. 








MISS EMILY FAITHFULL’S LECTURE. 


I forward you a full report from the Liverpool 
Mercury of a lecture delivered last week in that 
city, on the ‘‘Claims and Position of Women.” 
St. George’s Hall was granted. by the Corpora- 
tion for the lecture which was in aid of the 
funds of an Industrial school in the neighbor- 
hood of Liverpool. 

After expressing her sympathy in educational 
efforts, and defining her own position with ree 
gard to the subject of her lecture, Miss Faithfull 
stated with much ability ard force the indus- 
trial, social, political and educational aspects 
of the Woman question in this country. . 

The report of the lecture occupies above 
three columps, and while it gives a lively pic- 





ture of the briars besetting the path of women 
everywhere, it offers many valuable suggestions 
for their removal, and for improving the possi- 
bilities and position of women by means of 
thorough industrial training and the higher 
culture of their natural powers. 


CRUELTY TO A WIFE DEFINED. 


A case of heartless cruelty by a clergyman to 
his wife has just been decided in favor of the 
latter in the Divorce Court. 

After twenty-seven years of married life, the 
Rev. Mr. Kelly’s ill-treatment. began. It ap- 
pears to have arisen in consequence of his ap- 
propriation of a large sum of money bequeathed 
to his wife. which he lost in speculations. The 
reverend gentleman took care to keep within 
the letter of the law, so far as personal violence 
was concerned, but he used almost every kind 
of mental torture, including isolation from 
friends, solitary confinement, insult, and abuse, 
so that Mrs. Kelly suffered severely in health, 
and at last, in desperation, she had recourse to 
the law to protect her. It was on this lat 
ground of loss of health only that the law per- 
mitted redress. The judgment given on this 
occasion by Lord Penzance is valuable as an 
exposition of our present barbarous law of 
“might makes right,” and affording proof at 
the same time, that we are emerging from the 
savage state. Most of the papers have had ar- 
ticles on the case, and they do not fail to point 
the moral for future legislation. For example, 
one editor pertinently says: ‘*Once place the 
two sexes on a footing of equality as regards 
property and personal rights ; expunge the no 
tion of domestic slavery out of our law ; en- 
courage the wife, and give her the means toasse1t 
herself as an equal, and you will have the true 
remedy in all but extreme cases, which must be 
left to the Court of Divorce.” 


MANCHESTER LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of this Society was lately 
held in the Town Hall. Mr. H. Birley, M.P., 
presided. The report stated that in November, 
1867, the Speciai Mission Agency was started, 
and a Mission Woman engaged to visit the lowest 
districts under the supervision of the commuit- 
tee. This was the chief work upon which they 
had to report. The mission woman, in her 
visits from house to house, was directed first to 
give instruction upon the common laws of 
health, and kindly to draw attention to the 
want of cleanliness and ventilation, and to pro- 
vide, when desirable, disinfectants and other 
simple remedies for bad air. An appeal was 
made to the public for means to increase the 
number of these agents, who are so much 
needed in large towns. 

I remain very truly yours, 
Resecca Moore. 








Arpent Sprerrs.—But not to be drank nor in 
any way absorbed by young bloods who have 
voluntarily made themselves slaves to vice, 
are these, as they themselves anngunce ; but 
young ladies of Tipton, Indiana, who seeing 
and being disgusted with the low habits of the 
young men about them have met and resolved 
thus : 

Whereas, we mean business ; therefore, be it re- 
solved, that we will not accompany any young man to 
church, or any place of amusement who uses tobacco 
in any manner ; and resolved, that we discard all young 
men who play billiards, euchre, or poker ; and resolved, 
that young men who indulge in profane language need 
not apply ; and resolved, that we will not, by “hook, 
Jook, or crook,” notice any young man who indulges in 
lager beer or whiskey ; and resolved, that we will net 
harbor young men known to keep late boursat night, 
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Taxe Norice.—The 18th and 19th—Tuesday 
and Wednesday—are the days of the Washing- 
ton Convention—not the 19th and 20th, as pub- 
lished in the Call last week. 








Repucep Fares.—Persons atiendivg the 
Washington Convention, onithe 18th and 19th, 
by applying to Miss Anthony at Taz Revotv- 
tion office without delay, can obtain tickets tor 
the round trip at grectly reduced rates, to be 
good for ten days. . 





NOMINATIONS. 


New Hampsuire hds jusi nominated two can- 
didates for Governor, democratic and republi- 
can. Both parties are more or less dissentieut, 
the republican particularly. But as parties, 
both have long since proved themselves utterly 
_ unworthy the respect and support of ‘he honest, 

latoring yeomanry of the state. And onlya 
very wholesome dread of the democracy that so 
fully allied its sympathies and feelings with the 
south inthe recent rebellion has prevented the 
better portion of the republicans trom bursting 
the party ties and founding a new state organi- 
zation in the interests of labor, temperance, 
and virtuous patriotism. In the transition, 
many feared the first result would be the trans- 
fer of power to the hands of worse men than 
now wield it in the state, if that. were possible. 
At present, all danger from any such source 
has ceased to exist. Slavery, the old carrion 
carcass of a former civilization, on which the 
national democracy fed for years, is consumed ; 
and nothing on’ which the sun now shines di- 
vides the two parties more than disturbs the 
peace of a family of swine feeding at the same 
trough. It is only the squeal and scramble for 
spoils. And though the devout Calvinist, it is 
said, has long proved the doctrine of Total De- 
pravity by the character and conduct of the de- 
mocracy, there is no longer avy force in the ar- 
gument that does not attach to both parties 
alike. And the way is now open for an insur- 
rection and rebellion that shall shatter both 
alike ani yedeem the state. 


And one if appears has already begun, and 
commands, at least, the dread, if not the respect, 
of the old party chiefs. The movements of the 
Temperance and Labor Reformers in some 
other states have extended to New Hampshire, 
and there is no reason why a thorough political 
revolution and renovation may not be wrought 
there ina single year. The Woman Suffrage 
Convention lately held there asserted, also, its 
claim to respect and recognition, and thus the 
very accident and logic of events distinctly 
point out the course which the new party should 
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pursue in laying its foundations. Of the Tem- 
perance and Labor enterprises it is not neces- 
sary to speak. Both the old parties have all at 
once espoused the labor question with firey 
zeal; and the republicans, at their state nom- 
insting convention, last week, daringly resolved 
as follows : 

That in view of the wide-spread and alarming ravages 
of intemperance in our state, we hail the revivalof the 
temperance reform as calculated to arrest the evil and 
arouse public sentiment to demand a strict ento:cement 
of the laws. 

Resolved, That in a republican governmert, sustained 
by the affections and votes of the whole people, the in- 
terests of the laboring classes should be first considered 
in the legislation of the state and nation ; and all mea- 
sures honestly proposed and wisely designed to pro- 
mote the mora! and national prosperity ot the industrial 
classes, should and will receive the ready and earnest 
support of the republican party. 

Hear, that, now! ‘Mail the revival of the 
temperance reform,” dothey? And how many 
of them have attended the recent temperance 
conventions and other gatherings there to pro- 
mote the cause? or done anything else in its 
behalf by thought, word or action? The same 
questions miay be pertinently asked of the 
leaders, office-seekers and cflice-bolders of both 
parties, as to the Labor Reform. If the real 
friends of these great movements are any longer 
deceived by such hollow and long-practiced pre- 
tences, they deserve to continue in the degrad- 
ing and disgraceiul thraldom that has so long 
bound them, and had better henceforth hold 
their peace. 

If, in the struggle between labor and capital, 
(tor that is what the present politica strife sig- 
nifies) good men were generally elected to the 
highest positions, even men ot tolerable ability, 
if not seints in goodness, it would be some- 
thing. It 1s often asked why our Presidents, in 
latter years, have, so many of them, been taken, 
like the priests in the reign of Jeroboam, 
** from the lowest of the people.” Answers, three 
or four, can be given. At present, the best 
and noblest men are ashamed to appear as com- 
petitors for office with the creatures who are 
most likely to succeed through combined au- 
dacity and meanness. ‘Then nominations are 
made in caucuses composed largely of this 
class, and the two questions sbout their candi- 
date with them are, will he run well so as to se- 
curc his election ? and can we manage him when 
we have elected him? questions in importance, 
both exactly alike. For uoless he has some 
sort of name, or fame, the people cannot be 
expected to support him, and the very scantiest 
military prestige hes generally availed best, as 
in the history of Harrison, Taylor and Scott, 
and more of the same grace in Gen. Grant. 
Then again the candidate must be so weak and 
waxy (or doughy, it was oftenest termed) as to 
be wholly at the bidding of those who appoint 
him. TheCalhouns, Websters, Clays, McLeans 
and their like, had to stand aside for such se- 
rene emptinesses as have sat in the Presidential 
chair for that sole reason. The created would 
have been somewhat greater than their creators. 
Presidential candidates have sometimes been 
taken up and elected for the very reason that as 
nothing in the world was known about them, 
so the opposing party could say nothing in 
the world against them to injure their prospects. 
James K. Polk was an illustrious instance of 
this class of candidates. Gen. Taylor, like 
Gen. Grant, was a kind of go-between as to the 
two great parties. The republicans laid hands 
on Grant because they feared, or knew, that if 
they did not, the democrats would. And the. 





old stock of available candidates being ex- 


hausted, his prospects were more hopeful than 
those of any other. The democrats would have 
sticceeded equally well with him, but the other 
party could and did outbid them. Gen. Tay- 
dor, too, hung long in similar suspense. He 
‘corresponded with committees of both parties, 
was at one time nearer a democratic than a 
whig nomination ; then both parties seemed to 
fall off, and there was talk of an independent 
combining for his nomination. That also pre- 
sented but a forlorn kind of hope, and the 
General wrote 2 letter sigrifying that, should 
he not be nominated at all, he would appeal to 
the people and run, as the old brave fought at 
Bunker Hill, *‘cn his own hook.” Finally, the 
whigs sugared biw over for northern palates with 
Millard Fillmore, and nominated and elected 
him. Tbe waggery of that day used profanely 
to compare him with the unlucky woman of 
Scripture story who had to wive seven brethren, 
as one after another died, childless, (not all at a 
time, perhaps it should be said for the benefit 
of truant Sunday school scholars), and to ask 
’ whose President he shou!d be, if elected, as all 
parties had had him at some time fora candidate. 
But it is unnecessary to recount more of the 
past tactics of party leaders and demagogues. 
New Hampshire has now a grand opportunity 
to strike a most effective blow for their extinc- 
tion. Capital and labor must wage a mortal 
combat. And women has as much at stake as 
man can have in the encounter. The Dover 
strike down there, proves that, so far as the la- 
bor question is concerned. And es to Temper- 
ance, who is profuundly interested, for both 
worlds, in its complete triumph, if not woman ? 
And besides, Bishop Simpson well and truly 
declares that the traffic in intoxicating drinks 
can never be suppressed but by the omnipotence 
of the ballot in the hands of woman. The 
New England Labor Reform Association has 
bravely, nobly placed woman on its platform as, 
in every way, an equal member, contributor 
apd co-operator. Now let New Hampshire defy 
all old party management and machination, and 
base a new organization on the truly democratic 
principle of equality, irrespective of castes, 
creeds, nationalities or sex. Such a body, 
through the very justice of its cause, would 
be invincible from the hour of its formation. 
P. P. 
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CHARKLOTIE DENMAN LOZIER, M.D. 


ly the sudden and ea:ly death of Dr. Lozier, 
her family, her friends, the medical profession 
and society generally have sustained an unusual 
loss. An earthly carzer of the very brightest 
promise has been arrested. And certain it is, 
that no woman has died in this city in a long 
time, whose loss has been more profoundly felt, 
or more widely and sincerely mourned. Her 
funeral was very largely attended, the church 
being nearly full, and n more sorrowing audience 
is seldom seen. Nearly all appeared to belong 
to the circle of mourners. A brief sketch of 
the short life of the departed, only showed more 
clearly how large was the loss both in a private 
and domestic und in a public view. By the death 
of her mother, she was left, at twelve, in charge 
of the younger children over whom she watched 
with motherly tenderness and fidelity ; but still 


menced to teach. 
responsibilities, she commenced the study of 


Women, with a fervor and determination that 
could brook no form of opposition, When 





she so pursued her studies as that at fifteen she , 
graduated fiom the High School, and com- | 
Released from her family | 


medicine at the New York Medical College for { 
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Bellevue Hospital closed its gates and haught- 
ily forbade the entrance of women medical 
students to its immense clinical privileges and 
benefits, she sternly protested against such in- 
justice, and triumphantly carried the gates ; 
and from that hour woman has been equally 
and honorably admitted and recognized there. 
She graduated with distinction, and some papers 
er dissertations which she subsequently read; 
were of so high a character, as Jed in March 
last to her appointment to an important Profes- 
sorship in the same college where she completed 
her professional education. As a member of 
the college faculty, of course she has performed 
but little service, called so soon to sublimer 
work in more exalted spheres. But some in 
her classes testify that her lectures, for origin- 
ality, as well as perspicuity, breadth and beauty 
are seldom surpassed. 


But before she was twenty-six years old, her 
work on eatth was done! Her husband and 
three little children survive, besides a wide 
cirele cf friends in all departments of society, 
especially the suffering and oppressed of her 
own sex. And all classes make haste with their 
tributes of respect and effection to her memory. 
The trustees and officers of the Medical College 
to which she was allied, immediately on her 
decease, held a meeting and passed a very affect- 
ing series of resolutions, a part of which are 
here subjoined : 

New YoakK MEDICAL COLLEGE FOR egg 
No, 187 Second Ave., Vor. 12th street. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the New 
York Medical College and Hospital for Women beld this 
a.m., the following preamble and resolutions were 
passed : 

Whereas, God ih His holy Providence has seen fit to 
remove sudderly trom the sphere of ber earthly duties 
and joys, our dear iriend Charlotte D. Lozier, M.D., whe, 
in virtue of her many shining qualities as wife, mother, 
scholar, physician, and woman, des-rved ani enjoyed 
the confidence and admiration of all who knew her well: 
And whereas we have ever held her in the highest es- 
teem as one of the ablest among the graduates of this 
institution, and more recently as an admirable lecturer 
in the same, and whereas we had hoped for her and had 
apparently foreseen a fair and most promising future of 
useful and beautifal success in the several avocations of 
her life, and the varied spheres of her loves and labors: 
And whereas in losing ber, we feel that the College has 
lost one of ita sincerest friends and most competent 
workers, Therefore, 

Resolved, That while we humbly bow to the will of 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, the Father of ail 
men, who doeth all things well, we, as Trustees of the 
New York Medical College for Women, still cannot fail 
deeply to deplore our own loss and the loss the College 
and the world at large bas sustained. 


The students of the College, too, at the present 
term, mourn deeply their bereavement, as wit- 
ness their resolutions below : 


Resolved, That we have heard with deep regret of the 
death of Dr. Charlotte D. Lozier. That by this dispen- 
sation of Him who ordereth all things, this College has 
lost an earnest and most efficient Professor ; the medi- 
cal profession a promising and devoted member ; the 
cause of Woman a prominent and representative advu- 
cate, and we, ourselves, a sincere and valued personal 
triend and instructor. 

That during our association with her, first as class- 
mates, and afterward as students, the gentleness of ber 
manvers, the purity of her character, and the ability and 
untiring energy and zeal with which she has devoted 
herselt to the welfare of the College, its students, and 
of women everywhere, havegained for hez our protound 
respect and warmest personal regard, 

That although she bas been cut off in the bloom of 
youth, and at the auspicious opening of ber professional 
career, her life has been one of eminent usefulness, de- 
void of ostentation, and, above all, marked by the con- 
stant exercise of those traits of christian character, 
“ Faith, Hope, and Charity,” the memory of her exem- 
plazy life shall be cherished by us as a sacred legacy. 


The Working Women’s Association, where 
she was Vice-President and most earnest, inde- 


She Revolution. 


fa‘igable and judicious laborer, at their next 
meeting adopted the resolutions below : 


Whereas the National Working Women’s Association 
has lost by the death of its first Vice-Presidept, Char- 
lotte Denman Lozier, M.D., an active helper and a noble 
friend. : 

Resolved, That we hold in honored memory the brave 
and gentle woman whose loving energy was so consist- 
ently applied to the elevation ot woman, and who inva- 
riably rendered practical, through her vigorous and 
ripe judgmeut, the plans and purposes of less matured 
if not less earnest workers. 


Resolved, That, cognizant of the dignity and sweet 
nobility of her character, of her untiring cultivation, of 
her fine intellectual powers and the conscientious and 
thorough manner in which she pursued the scientific 
practice of her profession, we esteem her a representa- 
tive of the grandest type of womanhood. 

Whereas Mrs. Dr. Charlotte D. Lozier, friend, coun- 
sellor and detender, that mysterious, intangible and in- 
exorable Master of all human destiny has swept her 
bodily presence trom our midst suddenly and without 
warning, the places that have known her to know her no 
more forever ; therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That while we mourn her loss and look 
upon the place made vacant with an untold anguish, as 
q@pe that can never be filled, we will come togetoerin al! 
kindness of spirit, singlevess of purpose and determina- 
tion to join hands and hasten the goodly work she so 
loved and labored for,.as 1f couscious her spiritual eyes, 
cleared of all earthly dross, encouraging and approving, 
were still upon us. 


It need not be said here that all these testi- 
monials were adopted unanimously ; nor that 
they but faintly express a grief which would be 
beyond all power of words, only that the sur- 
viving friends of the beloved one are assured 


that their loss is her unspeakable gain. __P.. P. 








WHO IS RESPUNSIBLE? 
ecresilaieladis 

Tue other day a monster, of human build, 
kicked his mother, eighty yeais old, to death 
ina fit ofdrunkenness. Commenting on the fact 
the New York Express says : 

No doubt, investigation will disclose thatthe wretch 
who beat his old mother to death, in Baxter st., was un" 
der the influence’of the vilest kind ot ardent spirits. 
There is insanity and murder in every glass of the vile 
spirituous stuff sold to the unfortunate dwellers in that 
vicinity. Why don’t the Board of Health do something 
to prevent the sale of these crime-inspiring poisons ? 

And what in the name,of common, or uncom- 
mon sense can the Boad of Health do about it ? 
Can they make laws? Can they, or can the 
Express, or can any mortal might below the 
stars, execute those already made in regard to 
the liquor traffic here in New York? And then 
as tu the “horrible broth of hell,” thet is sold 
at the drinking saloons, who dares tell us of what 
itis made? The Herald said the other morn- 
ing, the worst kind of rum yet heard of is evi- 
dently for sale in the rumshops now. Men get 
tipsy, it would seem, only to fall down dead, or 
to fall to fighting in such a desperate way that 
somebody els3 falis down dead before they have 
done. The city news items for the days since 
Christmas, have been little else than chronicles 
of these rum deaths. Aud Horace Greeley, in a 
Temperance meeting a few evenings since, de- 
clared liquors to be much worse than ever be- 
fore, the resources of chemistry being used to 
get the greatest amount of whiskey from the 
grain. An old distiller, he said, told him that 
whiskey could not be made profitably without 
strychnine. Dr. Underhill said that a manu- 
factory in this city sent out daily over a thou- 
sand bottles of wine with all kinds of labels, but 
nota drop of grape juice ever went into the 
place. 

Demoralized as society now is, it is vain to 
appeal to Boards of Health or to any element 





now existing as part of the government, to 
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remedy the horrible evils from which that same 
society now suffers. The Board of Health, the 
law makers, the law executors, from the highest 
courts to the lowest constables and constable’s 
clerks, need reforming themselves, and what 
can they therefore doto.mend others! All wise 
and reflecting men say the women alone are 
now the country’s only salvation ; and until 
they have the ballot, there is no hope, no help 
for us as a people and nation. It is almost 
doubtful now whether even the women could 
avail. Itis certain they cannot try too soon. 
Achurch of three million communicants, led 
by forty thousand ordained ministers, elders 
and bishops, are powerless to cope with this 
curse of all now existing curses. More than 
three million legal voting, law-making male 
citizens have wrestled for forty years with the 
fell monster and prevailed nothing. Only Wo- 
man and the eternal God remain. And how 
God removes evils, when nations persist dar- 
ingly, presumptuously in their commission, the 
late bonfire of war to burn up slavery, abund- 
antly shows. P. P. 











WOMEN’S WORK AND WAGES. 





‘* Tue laborer is worthy of his hire,” is gen- 
erally conceded to be sound scripture, even by 
intidels. But whether the work-woman be 
worthy of hers, is practically another question, 
as much in christendom as in pagandom. 
Cincinnati, Obio, has a school controversy in 
hand just now, on two particulars ; one as to 
whether the Bible shall be read in the schools, 
the other as to the comparative compensation of 
men and women teachers. It 1s pleasant to ob- 
serve that the leading newspapers of the city, 
such as the Gazelle and Commercial, favor the 
cause of woman in the discussion, the latter 
closing a good article with these words : 

It may be that we are engaged in a “ romantic 
crusade,” but as itis a crusade agaist an indefensible 
injustice, against a wrong founded in might, not right, 
against a selfish policy, the result of which is to dis 
honor woman, keep her in poverty, and too often drive 
her to destruction and ruin, we shall continue to protest 
against it till might is made right, and the principle of 
equality governs in the industrial relations of the sexes. 

From the Gazette it appears that there are up- 
ward of five hundred females employed as 
teachers in the pubiic schools of the city, the 
majority of whom have no other resource for 
their support than the amount they receive for 
their services, while many of them have infirm 
parents or younger brothers and sisters to whose 
maintenance they generally give a greater part 
of their wages. It appears that there is a sys- 
tem of advancing the wages of teachers from 
year to year as they continue, which is also as 
unjust to woman as is the less amount paid in 
the first place. A prepared schedule shows the 
result in nine years, as follows : 


First English and German. 








2 ene | 
Male, Female. 
First year,....cccccccesesscess $1,000 $400 
Second year........ceseseseeee 1,100 450 
Third year.......cseseeeseceees 1,200 500 
Fourth year. ..........ceeeeses 1,300 550 
Dk ee 1,400 600 
Sixth year...... eeccccee «+. 1,500 
Seventh year.................. 1,500 700 
Eight year............sse00--- 1,500 150 
Ninth year. ................0.. 1,500 800 
Total. ......se0ee-+2+000+$12,000 $5,400 


Males advance a hundred dollars a year, fe- 
males fifty, or nothing! 

Commenting on the above schedule the 
Gazelte says truly, at the end of the ninth year 
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the male teacher—who does the same grade of 
work, no more and no less, as the female, and 
probably no more conscientiously or efficiently 
—has received more than double the amount 
paid to her, on account of her sex, and for no 
other assignable reason. 

The School Report shows the principle on 
which teachers are appointed and paid, thus : 

Principals shall be appointed at $1,600 per annum, 
which sum shall -be increased $100 annually untll the 
annua) salary shall amount to $2,900. 

First Male Assistants and First German Assistants 
shall be appointed at $1,000 per annum, which sum shall 
be increased $100 annually, unti! the annual salary shall 
amount to $1,300. 

Female Assistants shall be ¢ppoinied at $400 per 
annum, which sum may be increased $50 annually, 
upon recommendation of the Local Trustees. 
until the annual salary shall amount to $700 ; or male 
teachers may be appointed in the positions of female 
teachers at $500 per annum, with en annual increase of 
$100, until the annual salary amounts to $700. 

And the Gazette, after some farther strictures 
of very just severity, says wonderfal, when 
one comes to examine into this business, to 
discover what pains are taken at every point to 
guard against the possibility of employing a 
male teacher at the same wages as a female! 
Were such a thing to happen, it would seem the 
demoralization must be terrible. 

And the Gazelle cites two individual instances 
of the flagrant wrong doné to women under the 
present school system there. it says : 

In the High Schools the lowest salary paid to a male 
teacher is $1.890 a year, and goes up .to $2,500, the sal- 
ary of the Principal, while the highest salary paid the fe- 
male is but $1,100. Take for exampl) the Hughes High 
School. Miss Isabella C. Porter, who has the reputation 
of being one of the very best teachers in the city, and 
who would bear an examination in any study taugbt.in 
the school, and receive a certificate, without conditions, 
as perfect—a lady, too, of large experience—and yet she 
receives but $1,100a year, while the male teacher of the 

‘same grade, who does the same class .of work, receives 
the comfortable salary of $2,100—a difference of but 
$1,000a year! There is a lady teacher in this school, of 
most excellent repute, who supports two children and 
herself on $900 a year, while the male teacher of the 
same grade waxes fat and kicks on $1,900, and nobody 
to care for but himself! 

Such is woman’s opportunity in the oldest 
city of the West. It is not worse there than 
elsewhere ; not so bad as in some places. 
Lowell, Mass., showed a worse record for itself 
last year and doubtless will again. And yet 
woman is scoffed, scorned and despised in half 
the hcuses of even the rural districts, and in 
most of the drawing-rooms of affluence and 
luxuriant idleness, for presuming to seek an 
amelioration of her condition. It may, or may 
not be wise to have the Bible read by the chil- 
dren in the schools ; but surely there are parts 
of it which should be read and heeded, too, by 
their parents at home. P. P. 





Tue Boston Commonwealth, aliuding to Thur- 
low Weed’s defence of George Peabody's 
patriotism during the rebellion, says: 

We do not perhaps need Mr. Weed to satisfy us that 
Mr. Peabody was not openly agains: his country in its 
struggle with rebellion; but we fear that the school of 
loyalty that he belonged to had strong border state pro- 
clivities. 

The Commonwealth, by the way, rounds up 
the year with the grace and dignity becoming 
a journal which represents the very best type 
of the old weekly newspaper ; indeed, in these 
fast times of daily, semi-daily, and tri-daily 
newspapers, almost preserves to us the very re- 
membrance of that ancient and honcrable in- 
stitution. In return for the following friendly 
notice of Tue Revouvution, we earnestly wish 
it very many happy years, noth new and old. 














No paper, in Boston or out, better deserves the 
highest success. 

Tue REVoLvTION takes a new turn with the now sear. 
It isa bright paper, and creditable to its women-con- 
ductors, It favors the “old school” of woman’s rights 
women, the Stanton-Anthony section, as against the 
Livermore-Stone-Howe party. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ANNIVERSARY. 





Tue annual meeting of the New Hampshire 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in Con- 
eord on Thursday and Friday, the 30th and 31st 
December. Mrs, Amenia 8. Whiie presided on 
the occasion and was elected President for the 
ensuing year, with a large number of Vice-Presi- 
dents, and Rev. E. R. Sanborn, Recording, and 
Mrs. Sarah H. Pillsbury (both of Concord), Cor- 
responding Secretaries. Treasurer, John A. 
White. The Executive Committee are Mr. Na- 
thaniel White, P. B. Cogswell, Mrs. J. F, Lover- 
ing, Mrs. M. M. Smith, Col. J. E. Larkin, all of 
Concord; Mrs. Abby P. Ela, Rochester ; Reg. 
C. Y. DeNormandie, Laconia; Rev. W. T. 
Savage, Franklin; Rev. J. M. L. Babcock, 
Wilmot ; Miss Dr. M. O. A. Hunt, Manches- 
ter; Ossian Ray, Esq., Lancaster. Several 
leaders and speakers in the movement were 
present, among them ‘Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Mr. Stratton, Rev. Phebe 
A; Hanaford and Mrs. Severance from Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Blackwell and Lucy Stone 
from New Jersey. The newspapers report the 
discussions and addressesio be, as usual; of 
interest, and the evening sessions fully attended 
The following are a part of the resolutions 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we demand suffrage for the women of 
New Hampshire as a right which belongs to them 
equally with men, and of which they are unjustly de- 
prived by men—that a government created and admin- 
istered by men alone is nota republican government, 
but an aristocracy of sex ; and therefore cannot do jus- 
tice to woman, nor secure the highest welfare of its citi- 
zens. 

Resolved, That the country needs the cultivated in- 
tellect and enlightened conscience of woman in politics, 
in order to counteract the influence of ignorance and 
vice, to stay the ravages of intemperance, to check pub- 
lic and private extravagance, and to establish a higher 
standard of p I and political morality. 

Resolved, That woman needs the ballot as an educa- 
tor ; that the exercise of suffrage will be a direct appeal 
to the mind, and heart, and conscience of woman, di- 
verting her thoughts from frivolity and fashion, and en- 
listing her activities in momentous objects of state and 
national interest. 

Resolved, That the men of New Hampshire, having 

voted to abolish political distinctions of race, are 
bound by their sense of justice, their chivalry and self- 
respect, not to allow their own mothers, wives and 
daughters to be ranked politically lower than the mean- 
est men. 
» Resolved, That we congratulate Wyoming upon being 
the first Terrilory which has conferred suffrage upon 
Woman, and we congratulate Vermont that she has the 
opportunity of becoming the first Stale to do the same 
great act of political justice. 

In the discussions of the resolutions, besides 
the persons already named, Rev. Mr. Savage of 
Franklin, Rev. Mr. Lovereign of Concord, Rev. 
Mr. Babcock of Wilmot, F. E. Hatch, Esq., of 
Hillsborough, and others, bore prominent part ; 
and an excellent beginning seems already made 
in the state for this most important move- 
ment of the age. 











Wasnincron Heapquarters.—All letters and 
communications for the Convention should be 
addressed to the Artrxcron Housz, which is to 
be the headquarters of the National Woman's 
Suffrage Association’s officers and committees 
during the Convention, 


“THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL.” 





«Ir greeted us early on Monday morning. It 
dates from both Boston and Chicago, but the 
former is its home and headquarters. Anda 
‘right handsome appearance it makes, creditable 
to paper makers, printers, publishers, editors, 
and all corcerned. Henry B. Blackwell appears 
to be publisher, to whom business letters, at 
any rate, are to be addressed, and Mary A, 
Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and T. W. Higginion, are 
editors. The Salutatory is by Mrs. Howe. Mr. 
Garrison reviews ‘‘ Ecce Femina” with due, but 
not overdue severity, reminding readers of the 
old Liberator logic. Lucy Stone treats ably 
‘the Laws in Relation to the Propeity Rights 
of Married Women in Massachusetts, Mr. 
Higginson’s subject is Harvard (Co!lege) and 
the West, and Mrs. Livermore, and Mr. Black- 
well have each a number of brief articles on 
different themes. F. B. Sanborn and Nellie 
Mackay Hutchinson are the poets: of the first 
number ; Rev. Mrs. Hanaford and Miss Kate N. 
Doggett have interesting letters, the latter from 
Europe. 

Tae Revo.vtion gladly welcomes this new 
and vahant auxiliary to the field of conflict. 
But it is more glad to assure it that its pros- 
pect is quite other than it would have been two 
years ago, when woman’s. voice had been 
silenced and her claim suspended during the 
five year’s clash of battle with rebellion. Now, 
she is herself in the field, and with a might 
unknown before. She has made herself heard 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. Church 
and state respect her claim. Press and pulpit 
have become her champivuns. She has gained 
the ear of both houses of Congress. The 
Supreme Court, too, she is assured, will prove 
faithful to ber in any hour of trial. Legis- 
latures all over the Union have begun seriously 
to consider and gravely to debate her right to 
a voice in her own government ; and Wyoming 
has bravely, nobly set the whole world the ex- 
ample of conceding to her the full right of equal 
citizenship with her brother and felluw-man. 
Verily, and Jet our new ally rejoice with us, 
woman's triumph is already assured! indeed, 
as compared with our own beginning, seems 
almost won. 











WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


—_—_—>——_ 


In point of practical work and the results to 
flow from it, we expect this Convention to be 
the most important one ever held by;,, friends 
of Woman Suffrage. Held, as it is to be. at the 
seat of government, with Congress in session, 
we should go up in force, and so present our 
demands before that honorable body as to gain 
immediate attention, striking the word “ male ” 
from the District of Columbia Suffrage Bull, 
and the immediate passage of a Sixteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, granting Suf- 
frage to the women of the nation on the same 
terms it is held by the men of the nation, are 
the points on which our efforts must be concen- 
trated. Send on your petitions and come your- 
selves. 

The semi-civilized horJes of Asia are pouring 
onto our western shores, and our legislation is 
already being much affected by them. 

Men, men, everywhere men, as it was in Ten. 
nyson’s charge of the Light Brigade, where 
cannon were to the right of them, cannon to 
the left of them, cannon in front of them, so 





now the women of America see men everywherg 
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about them ; the civilization of the couutry, 
and the legislation of the country, shape them- 
selves on their interests. Women are practically 
ignored, or especially thrust to one side, un- 
less, indeed, where their rights or their existence 
come in conflict with men’s desires. At such 
times the press proposes to regulate the condi- 
tions between them. 

Look at the Chinese women and the Jaws re- 
garding them in California. Look at the Mor- 
mon women, and the laws disregarding them in 
Utah. Look at the poor southern black women 
and the laws (congressional) virtually ignoring 
their existence, and then ask yourselves if the 
time for a change has not come. Aye, look at 
yourselves, favored northern white women, see 
in how far you lack of being each one, the pro- 
perty, body and soul, of some man, and say if 
the time has not come to make.vigorous, deter- 
mined effort for your recognition by govern- 
ment, as part of the people holding equal civil 
and political rights with man. 


We want your aid, all friends of woman. Now 
is the day and the hour. 








WORKING WOMEN’S HOMES. 





New York has four or five of them already, 
and Mr. A. T. Stewart is reported to have one 
m erection that will overshadow them ail. 
Those now in operation are said to be conducted 
in the most satisfactory manner, and at such 
prices as make it possible for many excellent 
young women to live most respectably and re- 
putably, though receiving but low wages, as 
agents, clerks, sewing and sales wonen, 
teachers, and other callings, or students in 
medics] and other institutions. One of the 
clerks in this office told of a beautiful holiday 
evening entertainment given at the Ladies’ 
Christian Union, at Christmas, the boarders in- 
viting some of their gentlemen friends. It was 
worthy a whole column of description, but, 
perbaps, readers would be better pleased to be 
told that the Home, 27 and 28 Washington 
square, north-east corner of McDougal street, 
is owned by the ladies who conduct it, they 
having paid for it fifty thousand dollars, and 
furnished it comfortably and tastefully, almost 
elegantly, throughout. It is pleasant, says a 
recent visiter, to look into these rooms where 
pendant flower-baskets, piclures, and book- 
cases, with all the magic touches of a refined 
woman's hand, show the sex and the tastes of 
the occupants. There are over eightyof them 
—two houses full—and a long list of appli- 
cants. 








Mrs. Stanton at THE West.—Her own let- 
ters, glowingly eloquent as they are, convey but 
a faint idea of the enthusiasm with which she 
is everywhere received. The papers in all uhe 
large cities she visits give long reports of her 
lectures and tell of the breathless attention 
with which she is heard even in her most radi- 
cal demands for Woman's Enfranchisement. 
Most emphatically is this woman’s hour, and 
nobly is she seizeing its opportunity, and moect- 
ing its responsibility. 








Tae CorzEcian—The students of Cornell 
College, Iowa, are publishing a spirited and 
valuable little journal under that name, for 75 
cents a year. Cornell College is open for pupils 
of both sexes and has a large board of profes. 
sors and tutors. 





Editorial Correspontlence. 


(Mrs. Stanron intended the following to be 
appended to her letter of last week, but 1t came 
too late, owing probably to the severe storm :] 








Tats morning, sitting in my room, drinking 
in the wiscom of the N. Y. World and Tribune, 
the following was handed me: 


OFFICE oF CITY oa ie} 
Sr. Lous, Dec, 28, 1869. 

Mrs, Ev1zaABETH CaDYy STANTON, SOUTHERN HOTEL : 
You are respectfully notified to call at my office, and pay 
your City Lecture License. This must be attended to. 
Amount, $25. M. J. Hartnett, 

City Collector. 

Office, east basement of Court House ; entrance on 
Chestnut street. Office hours from 9 a. M. to4 Pp. M. 

Return this note, 

As women never do as they are told, I did 
not return the note, but kept it tor Taz Revo- 
LUTION. 

Having been invited by the Woman’s Suffrage 
Association fo be paid for my services, I had no 
idea of paying the State of Missouri for the 
privilege of speaking on her sacred soil, so I 
sent for a lawyer to take counsel as to the best 
way of meeting this unexpected command. 


Accordingly, he called on the * Collector,” 
who said he knew nothing about the matter, 
that some officious deputy (possessed of the 
devil, no doubt, as the law papers used to say) 
bad done this evil thing. So I was instructed 
by my legal protector to move aboct as usual, 
feeling that my blanket, shawl, satchel and 
trunk were safe beyond capture, and that free 
speech should be maintained at St. Louis. 

A little indignation meeting was improvised 
in my parlor at the Southern Hotel. Among 
those present were the stately Mrs. Couzens, 
the cultivated Miss Forbes, the spicy 
Adelaide Brennen (Homeopathic Physician), 
the faithful, untiring Mrs. Minor, President of 
the Women’s Suffrage Association, and the 
beautiful Mrs. Pegram, who discoursed most 
eloquently on the shortcomings of the unhappy 
white males in general, and this presumptuous 
deputy in particular. 

St. Louis is all agog with the new bridge 
being thrown over the Mississippi. As you 
have seen descriptions of this wonderful work, 
building a foundation on solid rock, under 
eighty feet of water and sand, I will not re- 
hearse the modus operandi. The father of 
waters is being bridged, circumvented, dammed 
on all sides. On the lower rapids at Keokuk, 
they are building a canal for miles, that naviga- 
tion need not ve suspended in low water. See- 
ing the attempts on all sides to compel the old 
Mississippi to deepen his channel and retire 
within narrower bounds, I thought to myself, 
well, the Fathers are being taught at last, both 
in the material and moral world, that there is a 
limit to their sphere, and the time has come 
when they can no longer be permitted to spread 
themselves in our rich vallies or constitutions. 
Let the daughters of the people rejoice, and 
let every man learn from this general whipping 
in of the Mississippi, that the male dynasty is 
at an end. 

Going from Keokuk to Galesburg, a friend 
pointed out the spot for the future Capital of 
the nation, Nauvoo, long since the redezvous 
of the Mormons, is one of the most command- 
ing sites on the Mississippi, the scenery just 
there is very fine, and a bend in the river makes 
the view most extensive. It would be a grana 
change from that stale flat unprofitable Wash- 
ington. As Illinois proposes to cede a large 
tract of that beautiful land to the government 


in case they move the Capital there, I advise 
the people to do it. Nomatter if a few Senators 
and heads of departments do own property in 
Washington, the interests of the whole nation 
should be considered before that of a few nabobs 
in the district. I think, too, it would purify 
politics, to give the whole machinery such an 
airing and shaking as it would get in a journey 
by rail or water from the Potomac to the Mis- 
sissippi. By all means let us move the Capital 
before the women take possession of the govern- 
ment. The grandeur of Nauvoo would be in 
harmony with the elegance and dignity of their 
administration. 

January 1.—At Mt. Vernon and Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, and Monmouth, Jil., I found colleges 
in which the boys and giris enjoy every 
advantage of a thorough education in the 
languages, mathematics, and the sciences. I 
was struck with the dignity, common sense 
and self-respect of the girls, and the deference 
paid them by the young men who had been com- 
peting with them for the prizes for high scholar- 
ship. 

Miss Carrie L. Black, daughter of the Vice- 
President of the College, is now in the senior 
class at Monmouth. She is a fine Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew scholar. As she is President of 
the Association there, it was her duty to intro- 
duce me to the audience, which she did with a 
quiet grace and self-possession that made me 
proud of my sex. I asked several of the 
students in my travels if they prefetred colleges ~ 
where young girls were admitted, and they one 
and all said they did, as they were altogether 
more orderly and refined than those where boys 
were educated alone. 


At Peoria I found a good hotel and a pleasant 
acquaintance in Mr. E. 8. Wilcox. I was 
startled in being ushered into one of the most 
elegant apartments I had seen in weeks, and 
finding Java coffee on the bill of faré. Having 
had nothing but chickory and beans in forloin 
hotels for many days, the mercur; came up in 
my soul at once. 

Peoria has broad streets and many fine build- 
ings, but with mud a foot deep, and dark clouds 
hanging over the whole country for a month on 
the stretch, these western towns do not pre- 
sent themselves in their best light. But the 
people are wide awake, and large audiences have 
greeted me everywhere. 

At Lincoln I[ found Fred Boyden was the 
moving spirit of thetown. He is the youngest 
of three brothers, who with their noble mother 
make one of the most pleasant families it was 
ever my good fortune to visit. 

Lincoln has a fine monument to its soldiers, 
and splendid school buildings. In fact, schools 
are the great feature of all these western towns. 
They loom up everywhere in the most command- 
ing positions, mid the plain unpretending 
homes of the people, showing that the education 
of the many is the great boon of the age, the 
outgrowth of our free institutions. Instead of 
baronial castles, extensive parks and deer, we 
have colleges and schools on every hill top, 
seeming to point the motto, ‘if you fear des- 
potism, educate your people.” 

At Jacksonville the gas failed, so I journeyed 
to Decatur, where I found a circle of live men 
and women, with O. F. McKim at their head. 
I enjoyed the hospitality of one of the leading 
judges, whose wife, although she demands the 
right to vote, is a pattern housekeeper. Such 
coffee! such oysters! such bis¢uit! and such 
a bed! But at three o’clock in the morning 





wes compelled to tear myself from that haven 





of rest and perfection, and go lumbering down 
in an old omnibus to the depot, a mile off, to 
take the train for Bloomington, where we arrived 
at eight o’clock. Glad to see that noble woman, 
Miss Walton, once more. She is not only doing 
a grand business selling pianos and music, but 
she ha8 taken to speculating in horses. She 
has one splendid span which she drives in 
style, named after the editor and proprietor of 
Tae REVOLUTION. . 


I was glad to find that Bloomington was 
making an attempt to macadamize her streets. 
Where are the inventors of our age that some 
genius does not contrive a cheap, practicable 
way of lifting these western people out of the 
mud? It is really appalling. The horses with 
their tails all tied up, heads and ears down, 
dragging these great omnibuses through the 
mire, look sorrowfully at every passer by, as if 
to say, oh! mar, how long must this needs be’? 
«Why don’t you pave?” said I. ‘* Nostonein 
this region.” ‘* Why don’t you lay plank roads?” 
*‘No wood, madam,” was the ready reply. I 
wonder if George Francis Train couid suggest 
anything? He has enjoyed these roads this 
winter, and I find many people have enjoyed him. 
Met my good friend, E. M. Prince at Blooming 
ton, and had a fine audience in the Opera House. 
Here I invited the audience to ask questions on 
the general subject of Suffrage. Accordingly at 
the close of my lecture, one man arose and 
asked if when women vote they would light up 
the streets with gas or leave that to the moon, 
on whatever side of the earth it might be. 
Though not prepared for a question on that 
point, I replied no, we should always keep the 
streets light so as to watch the men. It seems 
the authorities in Bloomington had been rather 
‘ economical with gas, and this man was aggrieved 
with the thrifty darkuess. 

From Bloomington to Quincy. Of all that 
was said and done under the hospitable roof of 
Col. Denman, «at the Ladies’ Conference, in the 
Church and at the Opera House, you shall hear 
next week. E. C. 8 





—— 


WYOMING. 


——>—-— 


The old maids of New Englznd, who are raving about 
Suffrage, had better go out to Wyoming. 

Tuus says a contemporary. The suggestion, 
though a sneer, is a good hint which may be 
without sacrifice of dignity, accepted. 

Why should not hundreds of hard-working 
poorly paid women, who have few family ties 
here go there, and make} to themselves homes 
and positions for the future? A home is the 
very first requisite for a woman ; itis not the 
women or girls who have homes who fall into 
vice. By a home, we do not mean merely four 
walls and a roof, but a real home with all its 
harmonious, loving surroundings. Books, pic- 
tures, flowers, music, and last, though by no 
means least, children. All pictures are not on 
canvass, the sun throws many beautiful ones on 
our walls, and the birds are everywhere, so are 
homeless children. 

Why not go to this new territory, take up land 
enough for a home where just and equal laws 
invite, where you will be at once citizens with 
all the honors and functions of citizens ? 

A lady who visited the territory last summer 
reports it as one of the most delightful portions 
of our country. Lofty mountains, rich valleys, 
pure water, and an equable climate. 

A hundred or two of women, with good prac- 
tical talents, neither ashamed nor afraid to turn 
t heir hands to any kind of work, would be a 





The Revolution. 


blessing there. And when their homes are 
ready let them send on for the orphan children 
that are pining and dying in orphan asylums, 
because they are not homes, because there is not 
mothers’ love enough for all ; their little hearts, 
sensitive and tender, yearn for more love thana 
Matron, however kind, can give to the great 
numbers that must change often. Indeed, it 
is a study not to love too much where the in- 
tercourse must be broken up and is uncertain 
of a month’s continuance. 

Let the great beautiful west be enriched by 
sending to them noble women and loving chil- 
dren. Let them find homes there and feel that 
this new land which has just and equal laws 
is theirs for an inheritance. Let the Women’s 
Mutual Aid Societies forming think of these sug- 
gestions. P. W. D, 








DONT KNOW ITS MOTHER! 


——~>— 


Tuovas like Mrs. Stowe’s ‘“‘ Topsy,” the new- 
born of Boston doesn’t know its mother. Tue 
Revotvution knows all its children. First, 
Zhe (Ohio) Woman's Advocate, a brave, sturdy 
youth, already running alone. Second, Zhe 
(N. Y¥.) Woman’s Advocate, a demure, staid 
body of atwelve month. Third, The (Chicago) 
Agitator, of less than a year. Fourth, and 
latest, The (Boston) Woman's Journal, proper 
in every line, without even a speck on one 
of its fair pages. What a splended family! 
God speed each and all the dear ones now set 
up for themselves. Good friends, send each of 
them your subscription. It will help make 
easy the hard, rough road before them. And 
while you bless the younglings of the flock, 
don’t forget that their good old weather-beaten 
Dame still lives. 

Don’t forget to send on your $3 to Tue 
Revotvrtion, and thus help it to go forward to 
bless and to save with even greater power than 
ever before. 8. B. A. 


Misrortcnes oF Marriace.—The Governor 
of Illinois has decided, as ‘‘ by bell, book and 
candle,” that a married woman cannot be fele- 
vated to and hold the exalted post of Notary 
Public. That even Mrs. Myra Bradwell, the 
talented and accomplished editor of the Chicago 
Legal News, and herself a lawyer besides, cannot. 
For a large number of the ‘‘ leading members 
of the Chicago bar,’’ her own brother lawyers, 
petitioned the Governor for her appointment, 
but he said nay, because she is a married woman. 
Only for that mishap in her life she might. 
These are bis own words : 

I need not say to you that, being a married woman, 
you are legally incapable of executing the bond required 
by the statute, nor could you, if appointed, be held re- 
sponsible, in a common lawsuit, to any person who 
might be damnified by your official neglect of duty, or 
for any malfeasance in office. 

The Governor may be right, for laws and 
Governors, too, are ticklish things ; but evi- 
dently the Chicago lawyers, Mrs, Bradwell in- 
cluded, don’t think so, or did not, when the pe- 
tition for her appointment was signed. But 
can it be true that when a womau marries, she 
is herself so ‘‘ damnified,” as not to be fit for a 
Notary Public? It 3s surely to be hoped that 
so deplorable a state of things as that would be, 
is limited to Illinois, if not toChicago. _P. P. 








Seven white children were withdrawn by their 
parents, one day last week, from a Washington 
public school, because one colored child had 
been admitted. Big business, that. 


WOMEN AS GOVERNMENT CLERKS. 


ATTENTION was called to the recent report of 
Mr. Secretary Spinner, in a late issue of Tue 
Revo.vtion, and to the honorable testimony he 
bore in it, to the fidelity and ability of the 
women clerks in the Treasury Department. 
The Philadelphia Post, last week, drew atten- 
tion to the same subject in the following lumin- 
ous and forcible manner : 


In Genera] Spinner’s recent report to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, be makes some strong statements in rela- 
tion to the female clerks employed by the government, 
and incidentally supplies proof of some of the asser- 
tions made by the advocates of suffrage for women. 
After stating that all the coupons and all the mutilated 
United States notes and fractional currency are assorted, 
counted and prepared for destruction by female clerks, 
he adds that they not only do their work better, but 
also do more in a given time than the male clerks, who 
receive double the salary, possibly can. To prove this* 
the female clerks were required to recount the work of 
the male clerks, and it was found that they not only 
corrected errors in the count, but that they detected 
counterfeits that had not before been discovered, or 
known to any one connected with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in this city or elsewhere, and which had been 
overlooked by the male clerks in the offices where they 
were generally received, and by those in this office, who 
had counted them, But for the discovery of these 
counterfeit coupons, the government would bave suf- 
fered great Joss. Washington and Philadelphia, be 
states, are the only offices where female clerks are 
employed, and the best work is done in these offices by 
these clerks, ‘It has been remarked here, all along, 
tbat the remittances of mutilated currency to this office 
trom the office in Philadelphia are better prepared, more 
neatly done up, with less mistakes in count, and con. 
taining less counterfeits than those from any other 
office. The reason is that that office employs female 
clerks,” 





RECONSTRUCTION IN Vincrn1A.—It is as des- 
perately hard of accomplishment there as in 
Georgia. The trouble there and everywhere, 
arises from the fact that Congress ha’ no plan, 
or, at any rate, adheres to none. And so the 
conflict between North and South, or between 
the South and the Federal government (if 
there be any such government), is as real, if 
not so bloody, as in 1862 or 1863. Neither 
branch of tac people know on what to depond. 
Loyalty is sure of no protection, disloyalty, per- 
sistent rebellion, dreads no adequate punish- 
ment. Georgia has cjreumvented the govern- 
ment once or twice, and probably has ne doubt 
of its ability to do it again and again. It need 
have no doubt, judging the coming by the past. 
In Virginia, Mr. Porter, member of Congress, 
appealed to the Post-Office Department for the 
removal of disloyal postmasters and the appoint- 
ment of better, ‘‘ regardless of race, color or sex,” 
but, like William Tell to his tyrant, ‘‘he talks 
to stone!”’ 





Tae West.—‘ Westward the Star of Empire 
takes its way.” But little did Bishop Berk- 
ley dream when he thus sung, that Woman's 
Empire would be the return revolution. Yet so 
it is. Wyoming set the example, and now the 
Governor of Colorado recommends to his legis- 
lature that the good example be followed with- 
out delay. Other western states besides Kansas 
have the same measure almost ripened, and 
thus Hasiward the Star of Woman's Empire 
hastens ; the last Bethlehem star of hope for the 
national salvation. 








Peritions.—Those persons in the State ot 
New York who have not returned their peti- 
tions to Mrs. Gage, will immediately send them 
to Mrs, Josephine Griffing, Washington, D, O. 
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Worry or Imrtation.—Miss Lydia Proctor, 
of Burlington, Vt., collected thirty-two little 
French and Irish children at her father’s resi- 
dence in that city, where she had arranged a 
Christmas Tree with presents for them all, and 
abundant refreshments. Somebody once said, 
‘*when thou makest a feast call not thy rich 
friends and neighbors,” etc., ete, Lydia Proc- 
tor might have read this, and it is to be wished 
that more read and remembered it, and would 
imitate her excellent example. 








Genzrous Responses.—Several benevolent 
persons have sent the three dollars, and re-sub- 
scribed for some, among our best working 
triends, whose adverse circumstances and sup- 
port of families compelled them to discontinue. 
Our thanks are due to Miss P. for ten dollars, to 
Mr. W. for six, to Mrs. J. five, and to Mrs. L. 
five, in all, twenty-six dollars. All the money 
has been appropriated as proposed, and re- 
ceipted bills sent to the subscribers. 





Tue AnnvaL Meetine of the New England 
Labor Reform League, will be held in Boston on 
Sunday and Monday, January 23d and 24th. 
Prof. Wm. Denton, E. H. Heywood, Miss 
Jennie Collins, Rev. Rowland Conner, Mrs. 
E. L. Daniels, John Orvis, 8. P. Cummings, 
Mrs. E. A. Lane, and others, will speak. 





Mrs. Kurzwety, of Madison County, Iowa, 
walked a distance of fifieen miles, through mud 
and suow, for the purpose of fixing up the 
vapers to a piece of land she had purcnased. 
Many a man has done doubla the distance, and 
so will women yet, and the papers won’t say a 
word about it. Heroes won’t always be so 
cheap. 





O'Donovan Rossa.—The Charlestown (S. C.) 
Celt says Mayor Pillsbury of that city bas ap- 
pointed Mr. Walter Webb on the city Police 
torce. Mr. Webb isa brother-in-law of O’Dono- 
van Rossa, and is the chief support of O’Dono- 
van (Rossa’s) mother, who lives in Philadelphia, 
ard ig now over seventy-two years old. 

- — 


Aut tHE Piantry.—A fastidious, democratic 
city neighbor tells news this way : 

A wedding among the nigger aristocracy of Nashville 
was preceded by the dolivery of wedding-cards on a 
silver tray, the moke delivering them, being driven 
around the city to the nigger quarters in ao elegant 
brougham. 

And, pray, who had better right to follow 
white custom and example? 

















Lecrrre on Cuartotre Bronte.—By Laura: 


C. Holloway, at Cooper Institute, on Wednes- 
day evening, Jan. 26, at 8 o'clock. Tickets 50 
conts, 





Deamatic Recrrations.—By Clara F. Norris, 
assisted by J. G. Frobisher, Friday evening, 
Jan. 2ist, at half past 8, at Union League 
Theatre. Admission $2. 


Princess Metrernice is a midnight mission- 
ary, and has reformed fifty fallen women. Why 
not every princess thus do something, republi- 
can, as well as any others? 





THey say they have a lyceum at Dakota City, 
Neb., and that Miss Etta A. Mershon has just 
been elected president. 





A CORRECTION. 


Dvusvague, Iowa, Dec. 11, 1869. 

Mrs. E, Capy Srantron— Madam: Believing 
you will cheerfully correct any unintentional 
remarks made in public, which indirectly fail 
to credit proper parties, I would call your at- 
tention to that portion of your lecture on ‘‘ The 
Young Girls,” where you mention the Methodist 
Church as giving to women full fellowship, etc., 
and according rights, etc., intimating that no 
other denomination docs so treat the tender 
sex. I subjoin the following list of lady 
preachers in the Universalist Denomination, 
most of whom have flovrishing parishes, and 
{rust you may give great credit to us Universal- 
ists, for priority in our cordial recognition of 
their services and ability in the good work of 
christianizing communities. They are as fol- 
lows: Miss Ruth A. Damon, Vermont ; Miss 
O'ympia Brown, Connecticut ; Mrs. Jenkins, 
Mass. ; Mrs. Hanaford, Mass.; Miss Swart, 
Wisconsin ; Miss Chapin, Wisconsin ; Miss De 
Clere, Wisconsin ; Miss Tupper, Wisconsin ; 
Miss Thompson, Iowa. From same source I 
learn that Mrs. Van. Cott is the only lady 
preacher the Methodists have. 

Yours with respect, 
H. M. Kineman. 

In a private note, Mrs. Stanton says she in- 
tended to commend the Methodist Church for 
striking the word obey from the marriage for- 
mula and opening its colleges in Iowa to girls. 





Tae Cortuece Covrant.—Mrs. Hooker, of 
Hartford, is good authority that her state is 
rapidly waking ‘‘to newness of thought and 
lite.” The Yale College Courant confirms the 
declaration. It is a truly handsome journal, 
and ably conducted. The closing number of 
the year announces.thus : 

President Chadbourne, of the University of Wisconsin, 
will commence next week a series of articles on the ad- 
mission of women to colleges. It isknown to most that 
he does not advocate this movement. He will give the 
subject a th gh di i Itis more than proba- 
ble that the other side of the question will be taken up 
by (wo other college Presidents We iutend to make 
this paper a worthy exponent of the Colleges of America 
—a paper that shall discuss the live educational ques- 
tions ot, the day editorially, that shall contain the best 
thoughts of the ablest educational, hterary and scientific 
men of the age, that shall ever be found in the van ot 
progress. 

It will be recollected that not long since, the 
question of Woman Suffrage agitated the vener- 
able Yale, and with most promising results. 














Tae Inpex.—This is a new weekly journal to 
be published in Toledo, Ohio, Francis Eliing- 
wood Abbott, editor. Though but a newspaper 
im appearance and small in size at that, the 
name of the editor, to all who know hit, will 
be assurance sufficient that it will lack nothing 
in ability, nor in fearlessness to espouse and 
champion all new and progressive ideas, espe- 
cially in the cause of a free, pure and practical 
religion. Like The Radical, it will probably be 
closely allied to the new Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, whose centre is in Boston. 








Tue Woman’s ApyocatTse.—It comes with the 
new year in a new dress, much enlarged and 
variously improved. The flourishing little town 
of Dayton is favored beyond most places of its 
size in having such a voice, and Ohio aloxe 
should give it a living and liberal support, at 
only $2.50 per annum. 





Tae Enouse Letrer.—Every word of it 
should be read. 








Mrs. Lypra Sexton has been appointed 
chaplain of the Leavenworth Penitentiary. 








More oF Woman’s NaTuRaL Protector.—The New 
Haven Palladium tells a hortible story of brutality toa 
wife, to the tollowing effect: Alexander McCrady went 
with his wite from Plymouth to Waterbury to pass 
Christmas. On the way home they quarreled, and 
McCrady, who was slightly intoxicated, seized his wife 
and threw her out of the wagon, breaking both bones 
ot one leg below the knee. He then told her she must 
walk the rest of the way, but the poor woman being un- 
able to rise, he got out and fell to beating and kicking her, 
He finally threw her into the wagon, and on arriving 
home threw her into the yard, where she lay neariy in- 
sensible, while with a knife he cvt off every particle of 
her clothing. He then tied a rope around her and drew 
her under a shed, where he leit her with a parting kick 
—stabled ard fed his horse, and went to bed. 








LI1ERARY. 


Lapirs’ OwN MaGaztng. Mrs. M. Cora Bland, Editor. 
Indianapolis. $1.50 a year. 
A very wholesome article it must prove to all who pa- 
tronize it. Here is a taste of it: 


‘Women of America, are we not much to blame in 
this matter? How long shall we suffer our fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers and sons, to be lost to society througn 
our ignorance? We have been talking to our brothers 
for years about the evil of whiskey drinking and tobacco 
chewing. Let us now look the matter full in the tacer 
and see if we have not been grievously at fault by failing 
to prepare for them wholesome, simple food. Is it nota 
duty we owe to h ity—our husb ds and our chil- 
dren, to adopt a system of cooking that will build up, 
strengtheu, and periect the physical system? Many 
articles now dered indisp ble to a well ordered 
table are worse than useless, being only calculated to 
create.a morbid appetite, and perpetuate dyspepsia. Let 
us then, as women, give this subject earnest thought. 
Why can we not give our syslem of cooking a general 
overhauling, as we do our houses every spring, and cast 
aside those dishes that are heat producing. and condu- 
cive to disease during summer. Cooking is our busi- 
ness (or at least it is as yet) and certainly we should 
perform our whole duty in that respect in the best 
manner, 








BgeecHer’s Macazine. For the Manhood of America. 
Trenton, New Jersey : T. A Beecher, Editor and Pub- 
lisher. Monthly at a dollar a year. 

What Beecher-is here with a bran new magazine, is not 
known to this writer, but his work looks and reads as 
though he might be one of ‘he Beechers. Helen Power 
and Rev. Dr. Spear have each a valuable contribution, 
the former ‘‘to be continued.” G. W. Bungay has a 
very goed article on the Great Northwest, This Beecher, 
like some of the rest of them, evidently means busi- 
ness. And New Jersey is fortunate in having him on 
her soil. The women are coming back to the polis there 
again before many years. 


A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science. 
New York: 63 Bleeker 


NATURE. 
Macmillan & Co., London. 
street, 

Every student, in natural science especially, should 
subscribe for this work. No. 4 contains articles on 
A Scientific Census, by Professor Levi; Depths of the 
Sea, by Daniel Forbes, F.R.S.; Physical Meteorology, 
by Balfour Stewart ; Origin of the Species Controversy, 
by A. B. ‘Wallace ; Prehistoric Times, by E. B. Tyler, 
and several others. If any price is given, it must be 
hidden away between the lines, or behind one of the 
splendid illustrations; but it certainly is a most valu- 
able publication. 

APPLETON’s JOURNAL. If the Harpers had left any- 
thing undone in the [llustrated Magazine line of litera- 
ture, the Appletons are well supplying it. Nobody 
should buy their Christmas and New Year’s numbers 
who does not purpose to go through the year. Once in, it 
will be hard to resist the temptation to proceed. It is 
certainly a superior work, and only ten cents a week. 
D, Appleton & Co., New York, 

Every Saturpay. It has already been announced in 
these columns, with the enlargements, Dlustrations an ¢ 
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other improvements for 1870. Boston is hard to beatin 
works of this description, and will be while the ancient 
and honorable house of Fields, Osgood & Oo. (the 
Ticknor & Co. of fifty years ago) is still extant. 

AuBany Law JougnaL. Weekly, devoted to the inter- 
ests of the legal profession, Albany, N. Y.: IsaacGrant 
Thompson. $5 a year, or $20 tor 5 copies. No. 1 is 
just issued, but is a handsome and promising looking 
journal. 

Haprer’s Weekly and Bazar are, if possible, improve- 
ments on last year. The papers say Gail Hamilton is to 
bea regular contributor to the Weekly, a valuable ev- 
largement only, of a staff that cannot be much improved 

Soorr’s JoURNAL OF MepicaL INFORMATION FOR THE 
Pzorte. New York: 8 University Place. Prof. J. 
Walter Scott, Editor. Quarterly at one dollar a year. 





Faors ror THE Lapres.—My Wheeler & Wil- 
son has been in almost daily use, Sabbaths ex- 
cepted, for over ten years, doing the work, both 
coarse and fine, for a family which for seven 
years, consisted of more than forty persons. 
During the whole ten years it has needed no re- 
pairs of any kind, and its condition is so good 
now that I would not exchange it for a new ma- 
chine. - So perfect is its ranning order that it has 
not required a seeond needle in over three years. 

Mrs. Wm. A. Benton. 

Union Point, Ga. 

SE ~ 


Financial Department. — 














[Under this head, correspondents are responsible for 
their own sentiments, and not Tae REVOLUTION.) 








GREENBACKS FOREVER. 


In sending the enclosed for three copies of 
Tue Revouvrion, I desire to say that I agree 
with the Revolulionary ideas on currency. 
‘*Greenbacks forever.” But redeem them now 
at their market value. And if gold don’t fall 
fast enough of itself, knock it down a cent or 
two by paying more for greenbacks, but never 
allow a reaction if it drains the Treasury of 
gold so low, that Boutwell has to send to Europe 
and borrow gold—$100,000,000 at a time ; 
always paying the greenbacks out as fast as re- 
deemed for gold or for our bonds, until green- 
backs and gold are ona par. Then continue to 
redeem government notes at the counter of 
every sub-treasury, as banks used to their bills 
when offered ; the government acting as banker 
only to furnish the circulating medium needed, 
and to float as much of its debt without in- 
terest as will be healthful for the money 
market. 

I am satisfied that there is gold enough in the 
country to float and keep at par $1,000,000,000, 
which would not be a dollar too much at the 
present time, and by the year 1880, we would 
want $1,250,000,000. And gold would accumu- 

"late by that time to float that much ; and so on 
until our whole debt would be needed for a cir- 
culating medium. 

Once we were fairly Jaunched upon this system 
of currency, gold would accumulate in this 
country, because it would be worth more here 
than anywhere else. Not that it would have 
any greater nominal value—for it would be the 
basis of all value—but backed by the govern- 
ment it would float more paper here than dollar 
for dollar it could float anywhere else, where 
the credit of the government was not combined 
with it. 

‘Phe circulation of greenbacks has developed 





that this government can circulate at least ten 
dollars in paper to every dollar im gold ; and 
that the larger the circulating medium the 
greater the prosperity. As witness the times in 
1864 and 1865, when the state bank notes, com- 
pound interest notes, national bank notes and 
greenbacks were all afloat. 

And if business men could have had their way, 
instead of the financiers, the state bank notes 
would have circulated until this duy. I have 
seen many a business man exchange greenbacks 
and national bank notes for state bank notes to 
keep the state notes from the banks, whose in- 
terest it was, and is, to have times hard, or a 
small circulating medium. 

But let Congress establish such a system, and 
gold will have to be held back from falling too 
fast, and all departments of business would as- 
sume new life, and within ten years our debt 
could be funded in a three per cent. stock and 
money borrowed in the west as easily as in the 
east, and five per cent. the highest rate of in- 
terest anywhere. T. Hurcurnes. 

St. Louis, Mich., Dec. 28, 1869. 


pO __ 
LEADERSHIP. 


Shadiaeeas 

Dean Revonvrion: You need not be con- 
cerned that Taz Rzvo.vrion is not the organ 
of some particular society, which professes to 
lead the movement for Woman’s Rights. Those 
who lead any cause are they who furnish the best 
ideas, and most convincing arguments. If 
**Parepa” were to go into an ordinary church 
choir, it would be the ‘head ’’ wherever she 
sat and sang, even 1f she should take the lowest 
seat. 

Go ahead and do your duty. The more the 
world is civilized the more will the best ideas 
be appreciated. Stick to the truth, and follow 
its teachings. Woman's Suffrage, when at- 
tained, will be found to be but one step towards 
a just government. The movemeut has already 
done good service to the world, for it has set 
women, and men too, to thinking as they never 
thought before. Therefore, let the women 
think and argue, and study and learn, for 
“ knowledge is power,” and more so than ever 
it was before the printing press, magnetic tele- 
graph and otber inventions modified the rela- 
tions of society. Respectfully, 

Boston, Dec. 31, 1869. H. N. 8. 





To CorresponpDENnTs.—Don’t preach. Don’t 
even exhort. Don’t philosophize. Above all, 
don’t sentimentalize. For the two former we 
have no need. Of the third, not more than ten 
men and women are capable in any generation. 
For the fourth, this globe of granile and stern 
fact has no room, time nor patience. Give us 
facts and experience, in words, if you please, as 
hard as cannon-balls. 








Perrtions! Perrrions!—Let them be signed 
as rapidly as possible and forwarded to Taz 
Revotvtion office, or to Mrs. Josephine 8. 
Griffing, at Washington. Remember they are 
to be presented at the Convention on the 19th 
inst. 

PE ET TT TIS TS 


HELP 1HE REVOLUTION. 


Sexp us brief statements of every suceessful 
doing of woman. The report of one woman’s 
real success, encourages hundreds to put forth 
new effort in some direction, 


SPECIMENS. 
‘ i 
Ty you want your friends to see a specimen 
copy of Tue Revotvrion, send on their names, 
post-office address, and the 2 cent stemp. 





“ PLEASE X.” 


BS 

Brotser editors, and sisters, too! Tar Rz- 
VOLUTION must draw a line somewhere. Here 
it is. If you would have us greet and grace 
your tables this new year, just publish our 
Prospectus in full—notice Contributor, Born 
Traut by Alice Cary, all our good promises ; 
send us a marked copy, and you shall be enrolled 
on our exchange list at once. 








_____ - —— —__________} 
WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE BOOKS. 


Tracts for sale at the office of Taz Revoiv- 
TION : 
Enfranchisemeut of Women. 
Single Copies 10 cents. 
Suffrage for Women, By John Stuart Mill, M.P., Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

The Subjection of Woman, 
gle copies 50 cen's, 

Freedom for Women, By Wendell Phillips. 

Public Functions of Women. By Theodore Parker. 

Woman's Duty to Vote. By Henry Ward Beecher. 

The old Property Laws of New York prior to 1850, By 
Rit bh th Cady Rb ’ 

Universal Suffrage. By Elizabeth Cady Stanion. 

The Mortality of Nations. By Parker Pillsbury. 

Equal Rights for Women, By George William Curtis, 

Responsibilities of Women. By Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols. 

Woman and her Wishes. By T. W. Higginson. 

Ought Women to learn the Alphabet ? 

Woman's Suffrage. By Hon. J. W. Stillman. 

Woman's Right and the Public Welfare. By Hon. Geo. 
T. Hoar, ® 

The Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts. By 
Samuel E, Sewall. 


By Mrs. John Stuart Mill. 


By Jobn Stuart Mill. Sin- 





Price per hundred copies, $5; per thousand copies 
$40. Orders should be addressed to Susan B. Anthony 
or ot Tue Revouvrion, 49 East 23d Street New 

ork, 


New York, Jan. 1, 1870. 
HE MUTUAL BENEFIT ICE COMPANY 
hereby reports, pursuant to the statute in such 
cases provided, that the capital stock of said Company 
is $250,000.00—that $126,590.00 of said stock has been 
subscribed for—the shares being $10 esch; that 
$116,050.00 have been actually paid in; and that the 
debts of the Company are $21,500.00 or thereabouts so 
far as ascertained, the work being still unfinished. 
JOHN MULFORD, President. 
A. C. CHENEY, 
L. N. SHEAR, 
A.C. BEECHSTELN, }For the Trustees. 
J. B. DESMAZES. 
«sist JOHN H. PENTZ, 
AGENTS! READ THIS! 
WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF 


$30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new wonderful inveutions. 
Address, M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 





IRON, STEEL, &o. 
Qepot, 211 Washington Street, Wew York. 


RS. MARY DIXON JONES, M.D., 
84 RYERSON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 

A MESTOAN EXURANGE. 


Gommercial street, few doors W. of 3d, 
ELKO, NEVADA, 
C. W. TAPPAN, PROPRIETOR. 


Meals, 60 cents; Lodgings, 50 cents. Private Rooms, 
Spring Beda, 76 cents “ @l 106 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN 
ANCE. 


E HOMC@OPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 
No. 231 Broapway, New Yore, 
Insures lives upon Homeopathic, Allopathic, or Ecleotie 
priaciples, and upon any plan or method adopted hy. 
responsible company,—except the high rates of premium 

Its terms of insurance (upon either the stock or non. 
participating, or the mutual plan with annual dividends 
of profits) are less than those of any other compan 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or trave 
ling, the assured being required only in such cases 
advise the company of change of business or locati 
when the same is particularly hazardous. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE, 
CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH, 

This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene: 
fits which flow trom Life Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of medical ind dence and liberty, against 
medical intolerance and dogmatiam. In this we know 
we have the sympathy of all intelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 
practical form, by insuring in the only purely Hom@o- 
pathic Company in the Atlantic States. 


Women taken at the same rates as men. 

All contemplating life insurance will further their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homeopathic Mu- 
tual of New York. 

Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 
doubted, 


LIFE INSUR. 





Send for Circulars and Tables. 





D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jr., V. Pres. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Secretary. 
oye? L. a Counsel, 
E, M, Keiioea, M.D, 
J. W. Mrrewett, M.D, { Medical Examiners, 
At office daily from 12 M, to 2 P.M, 
Agents and Solicitors wanted. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 

Dre. Joun Turner, 19 Court street, Boston. 

Reynett & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New Jersey. 

CHARLES G. Woosneas, Bristol, Conn. 

PH. Eaton, 343 F street, Washington, D > 

Joun W. Manrsnat1, Aurora, Illinois, for North Western 
Sta 


tes 

J. W. Tannor, for New England, {130 Tremont street, 
Boston Masi 

Joun G. Darw. 221 Broad stzeet, N. J 

Joun V. Hogan & Co, 203 N. Third street, St. Louis, 
for Missouri, Kansas, etc. 

E, A. Lopes, M.D., Detroit, for Michigan. 

KE. B. Hotmes, M. D., for Northern and Central New 
York, 


* Gaae B. STANTON, 
AND 
HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 CEDAR STREET, 


Notary Pustic, New Yorx. 


PLEASANT HOME, AT MODERATE 
prices, will be found at 23 and 25 East Fourth 
street, New York, for permavent or transient Boarders. 
DR. M. P. BROWNING & CO. 


LORA.—BOTANY. 
The latest, best, most } popular Stee Text Books. 


BY ASA ¢ GRAY, M.D. 
Fisher Professor of Natural Science in Harvard Univer- 
sity. 








The world-wide reputation of PROF. GRAY is suffi- 
cient guaranty for the scientific accuracy ot his books : 
their popularity, evinced by a sale greater than that of 
all others combined, shows that in claiming tor them 
comprehensiveness of scope, exactness and clearness of 
description, accurate and scientific analysis of plants, 
and beauty of illustrations, we claim only their due ; 
they have no equals in auy respect. 

= 8 **HOW PLANTS GROW.”............+5- $1.20 
A Botany for Young People. Handsomely illustrated. 
GRAY’S LESSONS IN BOTANY. 302 Drawings....1.40 
GRaY’s SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK OF BOTANY. .2.50 
This is a new book ; a complete key to the vegetable and 
ficral Physiology, Family and Genera of all common 
Plants, native or exotic, found east of the Mississippi, 
in gardens, fields, forests, or in ordinary conservatories; 
giving their common, Muglish names; whence they 
came, how they a be recognized, and for what they 
are, or may be ui 

GRAY’S MANUAL OF Eid tackinnesuhoanll $2.50 
GRAY’S LESSONS AND MANUAL. One vol.. 
GMAY’S MANUAL, WITH MOSSES, etc. Illustrated . .2.50 
eee * erent AND SYSTEMATIC BOT- 
FLORA OF THE SOUTHEBN UNITED STATES. 

BY A. W. Chapmap, M.D. 1 vol...........00 3.50 


SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP. 
The American Standard of Business Penmanship. 

Simple—Practical—Beautiful, 

THE ONLY ORIGINAL SysTEM. First published in 1848. 

Used in nine-tenths of ali the Normal schools in the 
United States. Used more in New York and more gen- 
erally everywhere than any other. Taught by the best 
penmen. Produces the best penmen, and ONALLENG ES 





THE WORLD to show better results, or a better business 
or ornamental penman than one taught exclusively in 
its school. 

a” Teachers and School Officers are invited to cor- 
respond with us, and to send for the Educational Al- 
manac for 1820, 

IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
105-6 47 & 49 Greene street, New York. 











** WE WOULD THAT IT COULD BE UNIVERSALLY 
READ BY THE ‘UPPER TEN’ WHO HAVE NOTHING 
BUT DISGUST FOR THE ‘ LOWER TEN THOUSAND,’ 
FALLING OR FALLEN.’’—New York Evening Mail. 





N E POOR Gime tL, 
THE STORY OF THOUSANDS. 
BY WIRT SIKES, 
PRgSIDENT OF THE AUTHOR’s Unton, New YORK. 
Extra cloth ; tinted paper. Price, $1.50, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Philade) hia. 
OWLING GREEN SAVINGS’ BANK, 33 
Broadway, New York. Open every day trom 10 
a.m.to3p.m. Deposits of any sum, from Ten Cents 
to Ten Thousand Dollars will be received. Six per ceni. 
Interest, free of Government Tax. Interest on new de- 
posits commences on the first of every month, 


HENRY SMITH, President. 
REEVES E. SELMES, Secretary. 


} Vice-Presidents. 94 ly 





WALTER ROCHE, 
EDWARD HOGAN, 





Ue aes MEYR & BROTHER 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No, 15 Beekman St,, New York. 


ALL KINDS AND SIZES OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 





| > eee BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Marpen Lane. 
All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices, Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every style. 
Please call or send your orders. 


LANCHIR.”—THE BEST AND 
Cheapest Washing compound in the United 
States. 


P, BR. SKINNER, P. 0. Box, 468, N. ¥. City, Proprietor 
E. 0, HAZZARD, 132 Chambers, St., Agent. 
For sale at Tux Revoivrion Office, 49 East 264 St, 





Ahsan WALTON, 
DEALERS IN 
PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SHEET MUSIC AND 
BOOKS, 


AGENTS FOR 
STEINWAY PIANOS. 
105 JEFFERSON ST., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
§. A. E. WALTON. M. L. WALTON. 


ay? ote 4 GIFT 8! 
THE BEST TO GIVE ARE THOSE 
MOST USEFUL. 
DO NOT FAIL TO UfLL AND SEE THE 
WAGNER SEWING MACHINE, 
825 BROADWAY, 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 


IT WILL HEM, TUCK, BRAID, QUILT, CORD, BIND 
AND EMBROIDER, AND IS UNQUESTION- 
ABLY THE SIMPLEST AND LIGHT- 
EST RUNNING MACHINE 
MANUFACTURED. 
THOROUGH INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN, AT YOUR 
HOME, BY OBLIGING AND EXPERIENCED OPERA. 


TORS. 
GO AND SEE IT!! 
102 tf. 
 eeiaatsseedoe a HYGEIAN HOME, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, N. J. 


R. T. TRALL, M.D 
ELLEN BEARD HARMAN, M.D., 





} Physicians. 


Treatment strictly Hygienic. No medicines, alcoholic 
stimulants, nor Turkish Baths employed. Send stamps 
for new circulars. Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnut st. 


FSSFTERHRH RS § 


TO THE WORING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments, Busi- 
ness new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex 
easily earn from 50c. to $5 per evening, and a propor- 
tional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. 
Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. That all 
who sees this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalled offer : To such as are 
not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble 
of writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample, which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of The People’s 
Literary Companion—one of the largest and best family 











newspapers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if 

you want permanent, profitable work, add E. C. 

ALLEN & Co., Augusta, Maine. 95 108 
SALVE 


C aananeoreepeaiarncatian 


The important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansing, puritying, and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable results of modern medical research ' 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
hospitals, and was found to be not only a-thorough disin- 
fectant, but a'so the most wonderful and speedy Heal- 
ing Remedy ever yet known. 

It is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been already used in numberlesss 
cases with most satisfactory and beneficial results, we 
have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, rapid, and effectual remedy for all sores 
and ulcers, no matter of how long standing, burns, cuts, 
wounds, and every abrasion of skin or flesh. Sold by al 
druggists. Price, 25 cents. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 Vollege Place, New: York. 


aoo» READING; 


OR, 
PSYCHOMETARICAL DELINEATIONS. 
BY 
A. B. SEVERANCE, 

THE WELL-KNOWN PSYCHAMETRIST, 
Will give to those who visit him in person or from au. 
autograph or lock of hair, readings of eharacter ; marked 


changes, past and future ; advice in regard to business ; 
diagnosis of disease, with prescription ; adaptation of 


94 ly 








Ms CRANE, KETCHAM & BOWER 


DESIGNERS 
AXD 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 
73 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 
Assin T. CRANE, Frances Ketcuam, Laura E. Bowes 


paeaiaeine PRINTING. 





hose intending marriage; directions for the manage- 
ment of children ; hints to the inharmoniously mar- 
ried, etc. 

Terms: $2and stamp for full delineations ; for brief 
readings, $1 and stamp. 

Address, A. B, SEVERANCE 
83 9 Florida street, Milwauker, Wis 


M&£. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS of every 

new and useful design for Ladies’ and Children’s 

Dress, Emporium of Fashions, 9°8 Broadway, Send 
for price list, 








$3 Beekman St top floor 
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es UNIVERSE: 


A RADICAL WEEKLY JOURNAL 
or 
RELIGIOUS, SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL REFORM. 


REMOVED FROM CHICAGO TO NEW YORK. 


The above Weekly, which has attracted much atten- 
tion throughout the country, for its marked catholicity 
and fearless presentation of the views of the most radi- 
cal thinkers, has been removed from Chicago to New 
York. 


Among the more important papers in the first issue 
for 1870, or soon to appear, are the following : 


PoLicy In Re@arpD To Divorce, East aND West; by 
Robert Dale Owen. 

Tue Cuance Causep By Dears ; by Epes Sargent. 

Tse Finsr anp Seconp Mrs. Woop. A Story. By 
Mrs. Jennie Hazen Lewis. 

Hau¥ tHE Worwp’s Work : Part I. 
Robert Dale Owen. 

DEFENCE OF ALBERT D. RICHARDSON ; by Helen Rush- 
ton. 

Tue RicHARDSON MURDER—THE PRINCIPLE INVOLVED; 
by Francis Barry. 

Tue RELATION THAT LEADS TO MATERNITY ; by Henry 
C. Wright. 

Faricipr—Its Facts anpD Puitosopny; by Mrs. Dr. 
CaBPENTER. ce 

CHILDREN IN THE AFreR-Lire ; by Anna Kimball, M.D. 

A Hauntep House 1x Brooktyn; A VERITABLE His- 
TORY oF My Own EXPERrencs ; by Eleanor Kirk. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


From a very large number of notices by our ex- 
changes, we make three or four extracts : 


The Publisher of The Chicagoan [pow THE UNIVERSE) 
is Mr, H. N. F. Lewis, Editor and proprietor of the 
Western Rural, the great success of which vo is 
owing to his energy and excellent judgment.—Chicago 
Daily Journal. 

Its manager is one of the best newspaper men in the 
country— the energetic and successful proprietor of the 
familiarly known Agricultural and Family Weekly, the 
Western Rural.— Woman’s Advocate. 

In whatever hght the views may be regarded, they are 
ably as well as tearlessly presented, and the character of 
its contributors indicate a wide-spread and growing 
sympathy m tbat direction.—Chicago Daily Pool. 

No journal in the country better graces its own pecu- 
liar niche.—Reund Table. 


Eminently vigorous, thorough and fearless.—Home 
Journal. 


A Story. By Mrs. 


PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


To any one sending us (at one time) two new subscrip- 
tions for one year, with $6 for the same (or a renewal 
for one year and one new subscription), we will send, 
postage paid, either one of the following books : 

“Dawn,” by Mrs. J. 8. Adams—price $2.00. 

“ BEYOND THE Breakers,” by Robert Dale Owen— 
now in press of Lippincott of Philadelphia. 

“Tae Woman WuHo Daren,” by Epes Sargent. 

“Wat Answer,” by Anna Dickinson. 

“ Tue Gates AJan,”’ by Mrs. Phelps. 

We offer an extended list of Premiums—goods of real 
value—for clubs of subscribers from two to one hun- 
dred, on most favorable terms—comprising SEWING 
MACHINES, GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, MUSI- 
CAL INSTRUMENTS, CHARMS, LADIES GOODs, 
SILVER AND PLATED WALE, JEWELRY, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, ETC., ETC. 

a@ A Cash Commission allowed to Canvassers, if 
preferred. 


TERMS OF “ THE UNIVERSE.” 
$3.00 per Year, in advance. 
*,* New York City Subscribers, served through let- 
ter-carriers (postage paid by us) $3.20. 
Orders received by News-dealers. 
Address all communications, 
H. N. F. LEWIS, Editor and Publisher, 
Corner Broadway and 32d street, 
New York City. 

ue Untversx, both one year, 


The subscriptions 
8. econ Oo 


New York. 








‘Py BARTS AND HOME, 
AN ILLUSTRATED 


RURAL, LITERARY, AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 


OF 16 LARGE, HANDSOME PAGES, 
EDITED BY DONALD G. MITCHELL. 


Assisted by an able Corps of Associates in all Depart- 


wents. 


HEARTH AND HOME meets the wants of all mem- 
bers of good families everywhere, and contains the best 
of everything tor everybody in city, village and country. 
It gives practical instruction, by the most experienced 
writers, upon all Rural topics—Farming, Fruit-Growing, 
Flower-Culture, Ornamental Gardening, Rural Architec- 
ture, Country and City Homes, their Furnishing and 
Adornment, Domestic Economy, Housekeeping Hints, 
ete. 


It has Choice Stories, Sketches, Essays, Poems, Wit 
and Humor, the News, Money and Market Reports, 


Beautiful Pictures by the best artists, and, in short, all 


the fea‘ures of 
A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY WEEKLY. 


It contains so much room that every number has an 
abundant variety for Fathers, Mothers, Sons, and 


Danghters, down to the youngest child! 


REDUCED RATES FOR 1870. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Single Copies , $4 ; Three Copies, all at one time, $9 ; 


Five Copies, $12 ; 
Making HEARTH AND HOME, to a Club of Five or 


more subscribers at $2.40 each , the Cheapest as it is the 


most complete 


FAMILY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE. 


PETTENGILL, BATES & CO., 





87 Park Row, New York, 





HE FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
NEW YORK, 


No. 200 Broapway, BETWEEN FULTON AND JOHN S73. 


CASH CAPITAL, $175,000. 


$100,000 DeposireD wiTH THE INsURANCE DEPARTMENT 

OF THE-STATE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE POLICY 

HoLpers. 

All the Officers and Directors (without an exception) 
are Stockholders, and will take good care that the proper 
aes tor further protection of the Policy Holders will 

le. 


This Company makes a Cash Dividend to its Policy 
Holders of 333¢ to 50 per cent. each year in advance, by 
means of its low rates ot premiums. 

The safety ot the Policy Holder is guarded. 

All New York Companies are obliged by the State to 
Set Aside the same Reserve. The Reserve for each Com- 
pany is the same, calculated on the same table of mor- 
tality, and at the same rate of interest; consequently, 


all are saie. 
CONDITIONS OF POLICY. 
This Company’s policies are non-forfeitable. 
This Oompany imposes no restriction on travel after 
one annual payment has been made. 
This Company insures the lives of females. 
This Company will not contest any legal claim. 


This Company will pay claims as soon as tLe proof 
thereof is fully established. 


The rates are lower than those of any Company organ- 
ized under the laws of New York, and responsible to the 
Insurance Department for its safety. 

The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ will grant insurance to 
suit on the tollowing plans : 


Orprnary Lire, 
ENDOWMENT, 
CHILDREN ENDOWMENT, 
CoMPOUNDED INTEREST, Jornt ENDOWMENT, 
IncoMe Propucrne, JornT LIFE, 


MUTUAL, 
and in addition to the above plans will issue polies on the 


“TONTINE MUTUAL.” 


Tontine Mutual is a combination of Insurance and 
Endowment, and is singularly adapted to the wants of & 
elass of people who have hitherto been debarred from 
the benefits of Life Insurance by its heavy expenses. 
(See explanation below.) 


To insure your life on the Tontine Matual Pian you 
pay $15 once. 


You pay $2 annually. 

You pay $1.10 whenever a death occurs in your Claas. 
You are certain to receive $1,000. 

And if your Class is full $5,000. 

Classes are regulated by ages. 

BOTH SEXES ADMITTED IN THE SAME CLASS. 
ALL HAVE TO PASS A MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
Classes are limited to 5,000 Members. 


WHENEVER A CLASS 18 ONCE FULL IT WILL 
ALWAYS REMAIN FULL. 


The Company guarantees that in case your deatn 
should occur within a year, although there are not one 
thousand Members in your Ulass, yet will your family 
receive $1,000; but in case that your Class has more 
than one thousand Members, then you would receive as 
many more dollars as there are Members in your Class at 
the time of your death. 


FIVE THOUSAND MEMBERS, 
THEN $5,000. 


Class A. Admits all between the ages of 15 and 35. 
Class B. Admits all between the ages of 85 and 45, 
Class C. Admits all between the ages of 45 and 60. 


TONTINE FUND. 

At the same time that you become insured, you also 

become 
A MEMBER OF A TONTINE FUND. 

Which may give to yourself, whilst living, a large sum 
of money. 

This is the only Company in the United States doing 
business on a sound basis, i.¢., that bas a cash capital uf 
$125,000, or that has a it with the State for the se- 
curity of the Policy Holders. 

SEND FOR BOOK OF RATES, 
ALL DIRECTORS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
ALL OFFICERS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 


E. McMURDY, President. 
E, MARTINDALE, Vice-President. 


Ws. Henperson, Sec’y. 
Lucrvs McApaM, Consulting Actuary. 


Hon, Stewart L. Wooprorp, Counsel. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. W. Henry. RopMaN BaRTLETTr. 


to act as Agents can write to Farmers, 
and Insurance or call at the 


Mechanics’ 
office, 200 Broadway, New York. 





